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TEMPERANCE. 


From Dr. Gannett’s wise, earnest, excellent 
discourse before The Boston Young Men's Total 
Abstinence Society, we copy a few paragraphs. 
Do our clergymen generally, and especially 
those who are connected with the most influential 
congtegations, take as strong ground as they 
ought on this subjegi? Have they not permitted 
the mistakes and extravagances of the Temper- 


ance party to cool down their zeal and prevent | 


them from taking, in their example and their 
teaching, the stand which they should take on 
so important a matter? And now as the efforts 
of those who have been most active are released, 
and the cause is going back, shall not we, with 
new energy, put our shoulders to the wheel, aud 
pash it forward with all our strength? And will 
not the influential portions of the community, the | 
active business men, and all who have the good | 
of society at heart, come forward and help on | 
the good work? Shall this enemy of God and 
man, who goes thruogh our midst wasting the'sub- 
stance of our friends, destroying their health and 


life, their characters and their souls, be permitted 


to go on unmolested, seattering fire brands and 
deatht It certainly becomes us to consider well 
what our duties are, and to let no fear of giving 
offence, no refined self-indulgence, stand in the 
way of our duty. 

Dr. Gannett, after speaking of some of the 
mistakes in the Temperance movement, adds:— 

‘*Even the pledge, important instrument as it 
has been in the prosecution of this work, may be 
trusted too mach. It is not enough that a man 


has been brought to sign the pledge. He is not 
therefore saved nor safe. He may relapse. Wh 


should he not,—unless you have put some | 


stronger curb on his appetite than his assent to | 
an obligation, however solemn, given perhaps in | 
a moment of transient compunction, or under the 
temporary influence of example! I confess that 
the efficacy of the pledge seems to me one of the 
most remarkable circumstances in the history of 
this cause,—a moral phenomenon ; which prob- 
ably has its explanation in the fact, that the in- 
dividual feels himself committed, having taken 
that first step which often requies a greater effort 
than all which may follow, and in the yet more 
important consideration, that while under the in- 
fluence of a sincere, though sudden and in itself 
ofien evanescent resolution, he has time to re- 
view his course of life in suber thought, and 
summon to his aid the principles of duty on which 
he may lean in his future path of amendment. 
It is on these principles, the principles of moral 
and religious duty, thas he must place his de- 
pendenes, and that we must place our dependence 
for him. He must be a reformed man at heart, 
if he mean to abide in the external purity which 
he has promised to observe. Is it not one of the 
faults of our age, that it relies too much on a su- 
perficial virtue, without keeping in mind the ne- 
cessity of inward conviction, firm, enlightened 
and humble? It need not surprise us, that the | 
moral enterprises of the day are affected by this 
error: but it does become us to rescue them, if 
possible, from the taint of this worst of heresies. | 
Among the obstacles which the Temperance | 
Cause has been required to surmount in its suc- | 
cessive stages, is unduubtedly the reluctance to 
appear in its behalf which has been shown by 
persons of wealth and influence. Its success, 
notwithstanding the little support it has received 
from them, is a proof that a good work may ad- | 
vance without theiraid. And itis true, as every 
ove knows, that the active friends of any philan- | 
thropic movement are seldom drawn from those 
classes whose social position best enables them 
to give atone to opinion and manners. Yet it 
canuot admit of question, that their co-operation 
would be of essential advantage. How far it 
has been lost through a lack of good judgment 
on the part of those who have been prominent in 
this movement, it may not be easy, nor of much 
importance to determine. We must all acknowl- 
edge that zeal has sometimes outrun discretion. 
Nothirg can be more unwise, scarce any thing 
more wrong, than to inflame the minds of one 
class in the community against another class 
whose sympathy is needed to the accomplishment 
of an end which all should regard with anxious 
interest. A speaker ata Temperance meeting 
who labors to implant or increase an unkind feel- | 
ing in the poor towards the rich by holding them | 
up to reproach or scorn, abuses a sacred opportu- | 
nity and desecrates a holy cause. The divisions | 
in society are wide enough now, without seeking 
to make them yet greater hindrances to a com- | 
munity of feeling. Bridge over the chasms, fill | 
them up if you can; but, for the sake of human- | 
jty and all its hopes, do not labor to make them 
still more effectual interruptions to that union of 
hearts and hands without which the Christian 
idea of society can never be realized. 
Injudicious as may have been the course taken | 
in some instances by the more strenuous friends 
of Temperance, a much greater mistake has been 
committed by those who, when they might have 
contributed largely to the spread of principles 
which would secure the moral regeneration of 
society, have from any motive withheld their 
countenance and declined laboring side by side | 
with those who had dedicated themselves to this | 
noble enterprise. From any motive, I say,— 
unless it were a conscientious disapproval of the 
design ; which we should hesitate to impute to/| 
If their tastes are offended by some} 
of the forms of expression or action which have 
ee by others, that is a poor reason for 
acciag <a non would be gives by one who, 
~ S engaged in saving men in immi- 
nent peril of ‘ile, should refuse t ist them be- 
cause they did not. ‘ . e an O assis e ; 
such language as hoo such methods or just 
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dulge a feeling of sy 
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have undertakes as hardly ¢, 

why then shame on their ie oe their bande, 
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character. If they apprehend a decrease of teal 
wealth from a diminutiou of the sources eke 
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spirit, [ would ** reason with them of righteous. 
hess, temperance, anda judgment to come.”’ | 
would say to them, **Friends, you mistake your 
interest as much as your duty. Money is not 
the end for which you should live, nor the means 
on which you should rely for your happiness in | 

this world. A clear conscience is the best 
session here, and the justification of such a hope 
‘or the future as the Mines of Mexico and Pera 
Could not give you. You cannat keep a clear 
an ‘nee while you willingly amass property 
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yanies who pay in ‘vlvance for 
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justice of the Apostle’s declaration,—-‘ It is 


anything whereby thy brother stumbleth or is of- | 


eth, lest I make my brother to offend.’ 
you can. 
ples of Jesus, Christ.”’ 


Extract from a sermon of the Rev. James Ham- 


stances. 


tells us the secret of it. When he himself was 


judgment hall. The Apostle had just time to 


and condoled with him, but they thought it pru- 
dent notto gowith him into court. It might 
compromise their own safety, and it could do 
him noeffectaal good;--and he did not urge them 


stroyed, so much misery produced, so much ruin 
caused. ‘lurn the key in the doors of the houses 
or the shops which you have leased for bad uses, 
and jet them remain unoccupied till they fall to 
the ground, rather than become through them, 
no matter how indirectly, the authors of sin and 
all its consequences. «/0 you reply, that if you 
take this course you will become poor men! Be 
poor then, but be honest men, dealiyg uprightly 
with your neighbor and with the community, 
It is not honest dealing, 10 take from another in 
exchange for what you give him, not only the 
money which he agrees to pay you, but the in- 
tegrity of soul, the fair reputation, and the moral 
‘influence which he has no right te part with. 
| Do you say it will be taking the bread out of 
your children’s mouths! Better that they should 
| be deprived, even through your decision, of the 
| means of earthly sustenance than that the spirit- 
‘ual life of others should be starved and poisoned. 
| Bat there 1s nut the least ground for these ex- 
| travagant suppositions. You can gét bread for 
| yourselves aud your children, and every thing 





| that is necessary for their comfort or your own, 
| without doing that which makes you pander to 
‘the vice of the city. Ou, ye traders and ye cap- 


|italists! ye men who sell, or who suffer to be sould 


| where you might prevent it, that which, under 


the circumstances in which it is sold, you know 
must produce an unspeakable amount of evil! 


| think, think of what you owe to yourselves, I 
}approach you with no disposition to irritate or 
' humble you. 


From sincere love 1 would set 
this matter before you in the light in which it 
ought to be viewed. Youdo not mean to injure 
the community ; and yet what terrible wounds 
you inflict on its order, its peace, and its moral 
seutiment. You do not mean to harm your- 
selves ; and yet what injustice you do to your 
own higher nature, to those feelings of gener- 
osity and compassion which you are smothering, 
those convictions of right which you are resisting 
and beclouding. You do not mean to lay up for 
_yourselves a fearful retribution; yet how will 
| you meet that judgment which a righteous Gud 
| will pass on those to whom he has commitied 
opportunities of usefulness which they have 
turned into occasions of most disastrous action on 
their iellow-men! Oh, consider your ways. 
|**Deal courageously’’ with this matter, and 
dotbt not ‘*the Lord will be with the good.” 

| And ye who have stood at a distance, looking 
coldly, if you looked at all, on this movement 
for the recovery of those who were the miserable 
_slaves of appetite, and for the removal of the 
temptations through which they were betrayed, 
and multitudes more will be betrayed, to ruin! 


ty? How can you be acquitted ef blame, while 
you neither utter a word nor lift a finger to help 
or an undertaking that. originates in such pure 
motives, and aims at such a glorious consumma- 
tion? Your co-operation is needed. Your in- 
fluence should be thrown on the right side. Now 
it is given against the reform of social abuses 
and the removal of the maladies which have af- 
fected not only the surface, but the very cousti- 
tution of society ; fur your passive resistance has 
the effect of active oppesition. Itis interpreted 
by many as disapproval of the principles and 
meas'ies involved in thisenterprise. it discour- 
ages many who are desirous to do right. It em- 
boldens many who are willing todo wrong. You 
incur a fearful responsibleness by the course 
which you pursue. Do not consent to bear such 
a respousibleness. For your own sake, cast it 
from you. For the sake of those whem you 
love, cast it from you. For the sake of your 
fellow-citizens, forthe sake of coming genera- 
tions who will feel the influence transnutted from 
the present time, cast itfrom you. Oh men of 
business, men of leisure, scholars, merchants, 
politicians, ye whose opinions are quoted, whose 
example is followed ! say not that you will leave 
this cause in the hands of others who under- 
stand it better or can manage it better than 
you. No, they cannot understand it better 
than you,—yon, the intelligent and the thought- 
ful. They cannot manage it so wel] with- 
out as with you,—you, whose, words carry 


a weight of authority, and whuse lives act upon | 


long to those of other men. I plead with you in 
behalf of weak and failing humanity. I plead 
with you in the name of Christ and God. 1 be- 
seech you, I conjure you, nay, may I net re- 
quire youas men of principle and of faith, to place 
yourselves among the friends of this Reform.— 
Deny yourselves the indulgence that may be 
harmless to you, but becomes a stumbling-block 
in your brother's way. You cannot doubt the | 


goud neither to eat flesh nor to drink wine, nor 


fended, or is made weak.’ Cannot you live up 


fend, I will eat no flesh while the world stand- 
I know 
Be yethe brave and generous disci- 





We do not often come acress anything of the 
kind so much to our taste as the following ex- 
tracts, which have been kindly furnished by a 
friend who, we trust, will pardon us, if we copy 
froma private note accompanying thema few sen- 
‘The little book 
containing them is entitled The Mount of Olives, 
or Lectues on Prayer, by Rev. Jas. Hamilton.” 


tences by way of introduction. 





The portion I copied struck me forcibly as a 
mage] of popular preaching, and the use made o 
II Tim. iv. 16. 17. 
but Herder’s fashion of turning a bare text of 


[ could compare to nothing 


Scripture into a brilliant oriental picture—apples 
of gold in a net work of silver. I havea high 
opinion of the talent of pouring life into the dead 
letter of texts, so familiar to the mind, that they 
pass through the ear without exciting one image 
oo the brain. Father Damon of West Cambridge 
was the only clergyman J have ever known,who 
could be said to have a gift in this line; and I 
have known him to so dramatize the Bil-le, that 
old and young, wise and simple, would hang on 
his lips as on an accomplished actor. But the 
perfection of this style was atiained by Pere Sey- 
neri, a Florentine preacher of the 17th century, 
many volumes of whose sermons, written in the 
purest Italian, 1 have read with perfect delight 
on account of this excellence.”’ 


THE PRESENCE OF CHRIST. 


iiton,—text—‘‘Lo! 1 am with you alway.”’ 





It was scarcely possible to alarm or ag- 
itate them. When brought before kings and ru- 
lers, it was usually their judges who trembled, 
but they themselves were tranquil. And Paul 


brought before Cesar, it was an agitating occa- 
sion. Nero was a crue} pfince, and the people 
looked on his palace much as they would have 
looked ona leopard’s den. An order bas arrived 
to bring the Galilean prisoner to the Emperor’s 


warn a few friends; and like enough they came 








a 





The soldiers arrived and he went away cheerily 
with them—the old weather-beaten man—with- 
out his cloak, for he left it at T'roas; without his 
friends, for he Jeft them behind at his Own hired 
house—as forlorn as ever prisoner stood before 
Cesar. And how was it that the infirm old man 
passed, with so serene look, the clashing swords 
and scowling sentinels at the palace front? How 
was it that he trod the gloomy gateway with a 
step so full of merry innocence and martyr-zeal, 
and never noticed Nero’s lions snuffling and 
howling in their hungry dent And how was it 
that in the dim and dangerous presence-chamber, 
where cruelty sat upon the throne of luxury ,— 
how was it that, with that wolf upon the judg- 
ment seat and those blood-hounds all around him 
—with none but pagans present, and not one be- 
lieving friend to bear thee company—how was it 
O Paul! that in such an hour of peril, instead of 
pleading not guilty, and falling down on suppli- 
ant knees, thou didst commit the very crime 
they charged against tlee--the crime of loyalty to 
Jesus—and urge Christ’s claim on Casar? Why 
the secret of this strange courage was, ‘“‘At my 
first answe: no man stood with me, but all for- 
sook me. Notwithstanding, The Lord stood 
with me and strengthened me, that by me the 
preaching might be fully known, and that all the 
Gentiles might hear; and I was delivered out of 
the mouth of the lion.”” And, you my friends, 
will all be brought into agitating circumstances. 
It is not likely that it will be said to you, ‘‘Fear 
not for thou must stand before Cesar.” But 





the tribanal of publie opinion—the tribunal of 
| private affection—the tribunal of worldly interest 
\—for Christ’s name sake. 
‘you may be constrained to pass through ordeals 
; which will make you understand how Paul felt 
when passing in at the palace gate. 


may be weak, and the willing word may be like 
/to expire in your choking utterance. 


fearful friends, cautious or carnal christians may 
: | refuse to support you. 
how can you justify yourselves in this insensibili- | Ate ‘ 
}a quiet parlor you are entering; but before you 
;}come out again, you may be a poor man, ora 


| friendless one. 


est hepes on this side the grave. Or, by the 
| time the Jetter you are now forming is closed and 


| In such fiery trials of love and fidelity, there is 
| nothing so sure to overcome as the recollected pres- 
ence of ** Lo! I am with you.”’ 
erlike the three holy children,to pace up and down | 
beneath the furnace’ flaming vault, arm in arm 
with the Son of Man, than to tread the green 
pastures of an eaithly promotion or a carnal tran- 
| quility purchased by the denial of Jesus, and so | 


the community with a foree, which do not be- | ; ; 
}ence in uravelling the same road solitary and in 


| pleasant company. 
| ready! 
| have not been half that time. Well, I could not |* 
have believed it; but then I never before travelled 
|it with you.”’ 
|rade used to think the road from Jerusalem to 
| Emmaus long enough, and were very glad when 
‘they reached the fiftieth furlong. 
ing when the stranger from Jerusalem joined 
to this rule,—‘ lf meat make my brother to of- pen they grudged nome an eeyen shia wd 

: | passed; and as in the progress of his expositious, | t 
| Moses and all the prophets beamed with light 
| from heaven, and their own hearts glowed warm- 
| er and warmer, they would fain have counted the 
mile stones back again. 
is Emmaus: but you mustnot go on. ‘Abide with |t 
it will be in the bosom of Immanuel that the 
/emancipated spirit will inquire, “Where am I!” 
| of life's journey where no one is with you, will | and read in the face of Jesus the answer, ‘*For- | 
be dreary and desolate. But you need have no ever with the Lord.’’ Forever—to be with him 
for a few years,as one way with another John | 
and Peter were—to be with him one Lord's day 
And whether they be the | as the beloved disiple subsequently was—to be 
with him a few moments, as Paul caught up into 
the third heavens was—how blessed! but to be 


us, for the day is far spent.”’ 
| you travel solitary is long enough, and any stage 


such companionless stages—no such cheerless 
journeys. 
always is with you. 
| silent weeks which you spend in search of health 
|in some far away and stranger looking place, or 
the long voyage in the sea-roaming ship, or the |e 
shorter journey in the rattling stage or railway 
car—if, in reading or musing, or lifting up your | a 
heart, you can realize that Savior’s presence 
who is about your path and compasses all your 
ways, you will be almost sorry when such a jour- 
ney is ended, and where such a solitude is ex- 
changed for more wonted society. 
believe that John Bunyan left Bedford jail with 
a sort of trembling, fearing that he might never 
find again such a Bethel as he had found in that 
narrow cell for the last twelve years; and I éan 
understand how Samuel Rutherford wrote from 
his place of banishment, “Christ hath met me in 
Aberdeen, and my adversaries have sent me here 
to be feasted with his love. } 
believed there was so much in Jesus as there is. 
But ‘‘Come and see,”’ maketh Christ be known 
in his excellency and glory. 


into a night much to be remembered. Perhaps 
‘“‘Christ’s presenee is sustaining. The Apos- | it is time to be sleeping, but the November wind ; 
\ptible arrogance, | tles were wonderfully calm and collected men.— | is out, and as it riots over the misty hills, and | gtowth and efficiency of the Church}is the in- 
People, considering that they were, many of | dashes the rain-drift on the rattling casement, 
them, unlearned and ignorant, were amazed at | and howls like a spirit distracted in the fireless 
their dignified composure in most difficult cireum- | chimney, it has awakened the young sleeper in 
the upper room. And when his mother enters, 
she finds him sobbing out his infant fears, or 
with beating heart hiding from the noisy danger 
in the depths of his downy pillow. 
puts the candle on the table, and sits down be- 
side the bed; and as he hears her assuring 
voice, and espies the gay comfort in her smiling 
face, and as she puts her hand over his, the tear| have been built by individaal munificence, and 
stands still upon his cheek, till it gets time to 
dry, and the smoothing down of the panic fur- 
rows on his brow, and the brightening of his eye 
announce that he is ready for whatever a mother 
has got to tell. And as she goes on to explain 
the mysterious sources of his terror—‘*That 
hoarse loud roaring is the brook tumbling over 
the stones ; for the long pouring rains have filled 


you may be arraigned before terrible tribunals— 
From time to time 
When call- 


ed to give your testimony for Christ, the flesh, 


Worldly 
wisdom may beckon you back, and like Paul’s 


It is not Nero’s hall, but 


The Yes or No of one faithful 
moment may have spurned tbe ladder of promo- 
tion from under your feet, and dashed your bright- 


sealed and posted, and the sinful assent, or the 


that soul. 
well nor Wed him se much as after that hight 
which he and they passed together in the Mace- 


night, and had the cowslips been in bloom they 
thump on the window. 


stiff branches they bounce and scratch on the 
panes of glass, and if they were not very small 
they would be broken in pieces. And then she 
goes on to tell how this very night there are 
people out in the pelting blast, whilst her little 
boy lies warm in his crib, inside of his curtains ; 
and how ships may be upset on the deep sea, or 
dashed to pieces on rocks s@ steep that the 
drowning sailors cannot climb them. And then 
perhaps she ends it all with breathing a mother’s 
prayer, or he drops asleep beneath the cradle 
hymn. 

And why describe all this! Because there is 
so much practical divinity in it. In the history 
of a child, a night like this is ap important night, 
for it has done these things. It°has explained 
some things which, unéxplained, would have 
been a source of constant alarm—perhaps the 
germ of superstition or insanity. It has taught 
some precious lessons—sympathy for sufferers, 
gratitude for mercies, and perhaps some pleasant 
thought of Him who is the hiding place from the 
sturm and the covert from the tempest. And 
then it has deepened in that tender bosom the 
foundations of filial piety, and helped to give that 
parent such hold and purchase on a filial heart 
as few wise mothers have ever failed to win, and 
no manly son has ever blushed to own. 

Then for the parallel. ‘‘As one whom his 
mother comforteth, so the Lord comforteth his 
people.’ It is in the dark and boisterous night 
of sorrow or apprehension that the Savior re- 
veals himself nigh. And one of the first things 
he does is to explain the subject matter of the 
grief, to show its real nature and amount. It is 
but a light affliction. It Jasts but for a moment. 
It isa false alarm. Itis only the rain-drift on 
the window—wait till day dawns and shadows 
flee away. 
the whole extent of it. And then the next 
thing that he does is to teach some useful lesson. 
And during those quiet hours when the heart is 


soft, the Savior’s lessons sink deep. And Jast 


| of all, besides consolation under the trials and 


peaceful fruits that follow it, by this comforter- 
visit, the Savior unspeakably endears himself to 
Paul and Silas never knew Christ so 








compromising proposal, or the resolute refusal 
is written, the Lord Jesus will have said, ‘I 


| know thy works, that thou hast a name that thou | whose great tribulations have thrown them most 
| livest and art dead;’’ or ‘*I know thy works, that | frequently and most entirely into his own so- | 
or “I know thy | ciety. 


, 


thou art neither cold nor hot;’ 
works; behold, I have set before thee an open | 


' 
| door, and no man can shut it; for thoa hsst a Jit- | Meaning of the words 80 far—Lo, I ain with you | 
‘tle strength, and hast kept my word, and hast alway; I am with you to succor in temptation, to 


‘not denied my name. I also will keep thee.”’— | Strengthen in duty, to guide in perplexity, to 
comfort in sorrow. From the instant you become | 


|a disciple I am with you all along I am wiith you 
every day. 


And oh! it is sweet- | 


it 


‘*What! we are not here al- 
It takes three hours to do it, and we 


No doubt Cleopas and his com- 


‘ 


But that even- 


Any road which 





If you be a disciple, the Lord Jesus 


I can almost 


a 


n 


I would not have 


The presence of Christ can turn a dark night 


Cc 


But she/d 








donian prison. 
Lord Jesus has taken the deepest hold, are those 


jat death’—at death you are with me. 


; you, but you are not 
|present Jesus is constantly near his own, but 


row—nay, neither to-day nor to-morrow, but 


Churches, may become common among all de- 


consistent with the spirit of Christianity. If 
there be any spot, where rich and poor should 
meet together on the same lowly level, it is in 
the house of worship. 
from the Witness. 


whom God has graciously granted the means, to 
establish free churches. * 
inultiplying in our large cities, and afford grati- 
fying evidence that our Church is awaking to 
her duty 10 follow the example of her divine 
Head in preaching the Gospel to the poor. It 
is not less interesting to observe the continued 


Church of England. 


News, the accounts of the consecration of many 
Churches, within the last two years, which 


which are to be forever free.* In many other 
instances, a portion of the sittings have been re- 
served for the free use of the poor, through the 
pious liberality of those who teel it a privilege 
to consecrate a 
service of God and his Chureh. 


Rev. Mr. Grigg, who, has been instrumental in 
establishing a free Church in the city of New 
York, known as the Church 


And the souls on which the 


We have seen the 


But we hasten to a close. 


All your life Iam with you—and 
That’s 
he difference. At present 1 am always with 


always with me. At 


his own do not constantly desire to be near to 


| with the wrath of the Lamb. jhim. Here it is only by faith that believers 
3. Comforting. You have noticed the differ- | @J°Y his presence. There they shall see him 
as he is. Now the Lord Jesus follows his 


own whithersvever they go, but they do not 
always follow him. 


Then it will be different,for 
hey will follow the Lamb whitersoever he goeth. 


All that is wanting to complete the promise is 
what death's twinkling will supply. ‘ Now it is, 


‘Lo, Lam with you alway,” and then it is, ‘And 


so shall we be ever with the Lord.” 


«Ever withthe Lord.’’ Atonce and forever. 


At once—for absent from the body we are pres- 
ent with Him. 


So near is Jesus now, that, like 
he infant waking from his dream, it looks up, 


and Jo! she sits beside it—waking up from this 

life-dream, the first sight is Jesus as he is. At ; 
|once—no flight through imnmensity—no pilgrim- | 
“Flow vexing! This | age of the spheres—for the everlasting arms are | 


he first resting place of the disembodied soul— 


| 
} 


ver with the Lord—not only 10-day, but to-mor- 


ow, how, now, one everlasting now! 
Forever with the Lord! 
Amen, sv let it be; 
Life, from the dead is in that word— 
’Tis immortality. 








THE CHURCHES. 


We hope that the example set by Episcopali- 
ns, in a few instances, in establishing free 


ominations. It certainly is the practice most 


We copy the following 


FREE CHURCHES. 


Among the promising indications of the future 


reasing disposition, on the part of those to 


uch Churches are 


evelopment of the same dispositiun in the 
Our readers must have 


oticed, under our head of English Church 


ion of their substance to the 


We notice by the last Churchman that the 





of the Crucifixion, 


it to the very brim. It is up on the -green to- 


would all have been drowned. Yes—and that 
It is the old cedar at the 
corner of the house, and as the wind tosses his 


Wait till morning and you will see | 


; 
' 


this feeling than in the United Provinces—a 


is about to open another place of w 


which we have already alladed : 

‘*T intend, by the grace of God, if sustained, 
to establish another Episcopal Free Church, uu- 
der the title of the Holy Martyrs, whose services 
a Ao. for om a from Snnday next, 
in the Military Hall, Bowery, opposite Spri 
street, to be located hereafter, ick St Ste 
phen’s and St. Mark’s Churches. It is my de- 
termination, with this view, to discover, if pos- 
sible, every unlocated family and individual in 
that district, and induce them to prepare for the 
kingdom of heaven, through the means appoint- 
ed in the visible Church, and by distributing 
religious tracts, with the Bible and books of 
Christian instruction, to arouse a fervent spirit of 
inquiry upon the value of the soul, the church, 
eternity and heaven.” 


The following notice of this new organization, 
is taken from the New York Mirror: 


highly encouraging to Christian people. 
Episcopalians have been foremost in this good 
work of literally obeying the precepts of the great 
Head of the Church, and preaching the Gospel 
to the poor. Ata meeting of the Toiedsipclions, 
held last week, to consider the propriety of es- 
tablishing a free Church between St. Stephen's 
and St. Mark’s, in the Bowery, it was resolved 
to organize the ‘Episcopal Church of the Holy 
Martyrs,”’ of which the Rev. John Grigg is to be 
the minister, The services of the new Church 
will be held for the present in Military Hall, No. 
193 Bowery.’’ 





The divided attention we often give to dis- 
courses at Church, is a habit very injurious to 
the memory. We suffer our imagination to 
make a short excursion, and then recall it to 
the Sermon, without seriously determining to 
follow one or the other. In this irresvlute state, 
we neither attend to our own thoughts nor to 
, the preacher ; and we return home with our 
| ideas confused, and our impregsions too indis- 
tinct to be remembered. [N. A. Haven. 








For the Register. 
GREAT CITIES. 


We have lately read with pleasure a work by 
Robert Vaughan, D. D., President of the Lan- 
eashire (Eng.) Independent College, upon ‘*The 
Age of Great Cities.”” We know of no treatise 
better calculated to meet all the perplexities, 
doubts and misgivings that occur so readily to 
the mind in relation to the growth of cities and 
large towns. Dr. Vaughan, admitting the evils, 
and blemishes af great cities, yet maintains with 


evident plausibility that the progress of civiliza- | 


tion and the advancement of intelligence morals 


| and religion are dependent upon the existence of |‘ having made known to us the mystery of his 


The work in question is worthy 
We can- 


large to wns. 
of most serious and general attention. 
not forbear from making a few quotations. 

‘‘A national education, which gives a nation 


| neither religion, nor morality, nor civil liberty, 


nor political liberty, is not worth having. 
**Education is a word of large meaning. It 
should not only teach men what they owe to 


| other people, but what they owe to themselves. 


It should not merely teach men how to write 
their names and how to cast accounts, but how 
to be observant of the morally expedient, the 
honorable, the virtuous, and the devout,—of all | 
matters bearing upon the formation of the char- | 
acter, and the relations and duties of life. 

The object of the government ‘‘is not to edu- 
cate the people, but to assist the people in edu- 
cating themselves.”’ 

All of Dr. Vaughan’s views upon the great 
subject of education appear to be equally sound 
and comprehensive. He justly gives decided 
prominence to their logic. His work, in this re- 
lation alone deserves an attentive perusal. The | 
few. extracts that we have made are fertile in 
hints and suggestions and truths that cannot be 
too deeply impressed upon the friends of the 
youthful but growing cities of our own country. 
We add a few pasgages upon the more immedi- 
ate object of the volume. 

“Society in this more advanced state possesses 
eminent advantages, if its appearances be only 
rightly exployed. 

‘*Hence in the times which have now opened 
upon us, it is towards the dangers which are 
attendant on men as resident in cities, and es- 
pecially in great cities, that the general solici- 
tude of the Christian, the patriot, and the philan- 
thropist, will need to be especially directed. 

‘Intelligence, freedom, citizenship, property— 
these are the sources of patriotism coveted by 
the wise and humane’’—and these it is clear, are 
the fruits of great cities. 

“Experience is everywhere in favor of this 
view. In all times of trial the commercial states, 
both of the ancient and modern world, have 
shown themselves capable of brave and patriotic 
effort, and on a scale which no people have sur- 
passed. 

‘‘Where over the wide surface of history do 
we meet with more generous or noble displays of 


band of small commercial states, which having 
wrung their own freedom from'the grasp of the 
most potent monarchy in Europe, everywhere 
crossed the path of the despotic like an impassa- 
ble rampart, and became during more than two 
centuries, the great defenders of the civil and 
religious liberties of Protestant Christendom. 

‘Much of this spirit may still be seen in the 
states of the American Union. 

‘‘In the progress of civilization with every 
new form of evil, there comes, as by a law of 
Providence some new form of good to counter- 
act it. 

‘‘We do not make our way <cither by under- 
rating the good agency which is in operation, or 
by overrating the evils which seem to bid defi- 
ance to that agency. If large towns may be re- 
garded as giving shelter and maturity to some 
of the worst forms of depravity, it must not be 
forgotten that to such fowns, almost entirely, so- 
ciety is indebted for that higher tone of moral 
feeling by which vice is in so great a measure 
discountenanced, and for those voluntary combi- 
nations of the virtuous in the cause of purity, 
humanity, and general improvement, which hold 
so conspicuous a place in our social history. 

“The man who would be successful must 
‘take up his cross and deny himself.” In the 
case of no people, perhaps is the doctrine more 
strikingly illustrated than in the history of. the 
Anglo-Americans,—“‘in the northern states of 
the American union we find some of the most 


and having left it in charge of an efficient pastor, 
ip, where 
the sittings are to be free. ‘The following is an 
extract from the notice signed by Mr. Grigg, to 


“The increase of free churches in this city is 
an indication of the sprijid ef apastolieal es 
he 


world, the industry of the people being favorable 
to their piety, and their piety in its turn being 
favorable to their industry. 

‘*We possess in Christianity the true religion, 
which the nations of antiquity did not possess ; 
and in our Protestantism, the purer, healthier 
form of Christianity, which had not been the lot 
of many nations bearing the Christian name. 
In the Gospel, as professed by us, there are 
means of preservation which under the divine 
blessing, may operate so wholesomely on our 
social condition, as to save us, in a good degree, 
from the dangers of wealth and power. 

‘Christianity, at present the only religion of 
enlightened man, is destined to become the reli- 
gion of an enlightened world. Happy the man 
who has learnt to rest his own hope upon it, and 
whose most coveted pleasures are derived from 
the prospect of its ever augmenting influence 
upon the condition of humanity on earth and in 
heaven.’’ B. 


EDITOR. 


~~ eee 


JOHN H. MORISON. 











though in itself useless, is the representative of 
value ‘in every desirable worldly thing. Cities 
are the repositories of wealth, from which flow 
rivers of gold and silver. In these the middle 
aged are daily baptized, and the worship 
on their banks. The young see how, by the 
touch of gold, py mansions spring up, filled 
with elegance and luxury. They see obscene 
men worshipped, fools suddenly flattered for their 
wisdom, the deformed admired as beautiful. 
They see that wealth can do anything—can com- 
mand everything. 

__ The young man says, I will be rich, honestly, 
if I can, di ,ifI must. But fo become 
rich suddenly and honestly, is extremely uncom- 
mon—not to be expected, nor even desired. The 

records of mercantile history in this city for the 

last thirty years, show that only three out of a 

hundred who have engaged in mercantile pur- 

suits have not failed. ‘Three only have succeed- 

ed, while -ninety-seven have become bankrupt. 


Earning wealth is a very slow 1 
ly in a subordinate station, aol in these ‘days of 
intense competition io business. If a young man 


must have his eegars, and wine, and oyster su 
pers with his companions, be will find it diffic 





to keep out of debt. He will find the declara- 

of the 7 man to be truae—*‘ He that loveth 
t | pleasure shall be a poor man, and he that loveth 
PRESIDENT. WOODS ON PEACE. ‘oil and wine shall not be rich.” Indulgence and 
We find the following sketch of part of an | honesty must part company. If he cannot give 
address by President Woeds to the graduating | up indulgence with merry companions, he begins 


ME é L ~ | to purloin small sums from his employers; or, if 
class, in the Gospel Banner, which gives credit | he is in business of his own, he “ on credit, 
to it to the Maine Inquirer : p 


| and uses the proceeds in purchasing lottery tick- 
‘* His text was in these words, ‘ Blessed are | ©!8, or at cards, and makes false statements to 
the peace-makers; for they shall be called the. | his creditors, then forges, then robs, then sinks 
children of God.’ The subject of the discourse | 0 infamy. 
was Peace. Peace finds its home, and dwells |. ruin of many a young man begins with 
in its fullest perfections, in the bosom of the AJ- | indulgence in sweetmeats at home, leading him 
mighty. With him all is peace. Justice and | ‘0 think too much of the gratification of appetite. 
mercy, freedom and necessity, although dwelling At 12 or 13, he puts away sach childish pleas- 





in him in the utmost completeness, yet do so 
without the least discord and in the most perfect 
consistency with each other. And in all the 
works of his hand, God has left the impress of 
this glorious atiribute of his character. 
tninutest insect, the smallest particle of organiz- 
ed matter, every object of his power, even to 
those worlds and systems of worlds which com- 
pose the material universe, are filled and pervad- 
ed with this perfect harmony. In the creation 
of intelligent beings, from the highest archangel 
down to the lowest of men, all was done in per- 
fect peace. But this peace, that once pervaded 
all things, was destroyed by sin. ‘The revolt, 
which began in heaven, has extended to the earth 
and hence the discord and strife with which the 
earth is filled. Still, even here the God of peace 
is the Sovereign Ruler; and he has provided a 
way by which the lost peace is to be restored. — 
{Te sent his Son to engage in the mighty work ; 
at whose birth angels sang, ‘ Peace on earth, 
good will to men.’ Through his instraumental- 
ity peace shall fill the earth, and political, relig- 
| ious, and personal discord cease. And not only 
| here, on the earth, but through the entire uni- 
verse, shall peace be established. God is carry- 
ing forward the work to this glorious consumma- 
tion, and has given a pledge of its fulfilment, by 





will, according to his good pleasure, which he 
hath purposed in himself, that in the dispensa- 
tion of the fulness of times, Ke might gather to- 
gether in one all things in Christ, both which 
are in heaven, and which are on earth.’ ‘ For 
it pleased the Father that in Christ should all 
fulness dwell ; and having made peace through 
| the blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all 
| things unto himself; by him, I say, whether 
| they be things on earth or things in heaven.’— 


| But after all that the gospel has done, and all it 


is destined to do, it is melancholy to reflect that 
| so little of this peace is to be seen. Even now, 
|in the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
| world is filled with the elements of contention 


and discord. International hostilities, party vio- 





| lence, sectarian strife, and personal animosities 


still exist, showing that peace does not reign in 
men’s breasts. Man has an agency in the great | 
work of restoring peace to the world. When- 
ever any of us study the things that make for 
peace, when we put away angry passions and 
vindicate moods from our own hearts, and cher- 
ish kindness, good will, and Jove to the race, we 
become co-workers with God in the establish- 
ment of peace. The Christian Scholar has a 
responsibility resting, with peculia: weight, upon 
him. His position in the community is one that 
enables him to accomplish much in behalf of 
peace. His example is one that has its influ- 
ence upon the great mass,—if it be on the side 
of peace, it may be productive of great good—if 
on the side of discord and strife, it would do 
much evil. The subject was most affectionately 
commended to the attention of the young gentle- 
men comprising the Senior Class. ‘bhey must 
svon go forth into this world of change, of con- 
flicting interests, and conflicting opinions. They 
could not shrink from the responsibilities that 
would rest upon them, and should meet them 
manfully. He exhorted them to remember that 
a blessing was promised to peace-makers. They 
should not fail of the reward, if they sought it 
by the cherishing of the sentiments that lead to 
peace. They should meet with many conflicting 
parties, each pursuing its ownselfish ends,—the 
different political organizations, the great divis- 
ions of the Christian world and the conflicting 
elements of conservatism and reform. He would 
not exhort them to keep entirely aloof from these 
different parties ; on the contrary, he would have 
them join with those which appeared to be near- 
est the truth, and best ie to subserve the 
great interests of peace. But, at the same time, 
he would warn them against the narrow view 
which regardsall of truth and goodness to be 
comprised within the nut-shell of a creed, or 
sect, or party. Each of these political,religious 
and social divisions, as erroneous as some of 
them are in their theories, has yet something of 
truth on its side, and 1s purposely designed by 
an ull-wise Providence to bring out, defend, and 
illustrate some great fundamental idea. It would 
be useless, and worse than useless, to attempt 
to bring about union and peace by keeping dis- 
tinctive features out of sight. On the contrary, 
he would have them concede to them to whom 
they found themselves opposed whatever of truth 
their systems contained, and endeavor, not by 
denunciative and hard words, but by manly, 
Christian arguments, to convince them of what 
is erroneous. It is by a course like this, that 
these conflicting opinions shall be reconciled, and 
the golden mean, wherein truth resides, be discov- 
ered and uniformly adopted. In this way only is 
peace to be introduced where all now is discord 
and confusion.’’ 








TEMPTATIONS OF YOUNG MEN. 


Young men in cities are peculiarly exposed to 
three temptations: iF 

First, Appetite. ating and drinking for 
pleasure is a general characteristic of young men. 
But the advice of wisdomto them is, ‘‘Be not 
among wine bibbers and gluttons.”’ ‘‘Wine is 
a mocker, and strong drink is raging: whoso is 
deceived thereby is not wise.” 

Fashion is another temptation. Though profli- 
gacy is not confined to men, yet Solomon ad- 
dresses his admonitions to them, because the 
profligate of the weaker sex are at first victims 
of the cupidity of those from whom they have a 
tight to expect protection. Their ruined 

life is one of terrible reprisals. Such beset young 
men in the city. ‘For the lips of a strange wo- 
man drop as an honey comb, and her mouth is 
smoother than oil ; but her feet go down to — 
and her steps take hold on hell. Come not +4 
the door of her house, lest thou mourn at © 
last, when thy flesh and thy bedy are consumed, 


saying, How have I hated instr M altitudes 


The | 





ures for the more manly segar, for the bowling 
j alley, for the theatre. From such a beginning, 
| It is easy to predict the end, for ‘the child is fa- 
| ther of the man.”’ 
We have not only solicitors to tempt, but an 
; enemy within. Todo good, requires self-deny- 
jing effort—to do evil,is easy. Ina city,’the 
| good are few, the vicious many. The wicked 
fe. lavish of their offers of friendship, but no 

reai frendship is proffered, when it is done at the 
, expense of virtue, and they want your money, 
| your wine, your oysters. When these are gone, 
| they will pass you in the streets without know- 
| ing you, 
| Guilt attends upon every violation of the rules 
| of morality. You may yield to temptation, but 


you cannot be conquered without your own con- * 


rsent. ‘To yield is sinful, and the retribution will 
be terrible. ‘‘Know thou that for all these 
things God will bring thee into jadgment.”’ 
| As helps against temptation, form correct prin- 
| ciples. Employ your time. Satan will have 
your leisure. a spent in loitering about, or 
| in ‘‘loafing,”’ as the phrase now is, are pearls 
trodden in the mire. Remember that your doings 
| are al] beginnings—that the eye of God is ever 
Enter the path of life. Seek the 
Savior’s richest blessings; this is the path of 
wisdom, the only path of safety. [Rev. Mr. 
Cushman. 


} upon you, 


| 





We copy the following from the Christian 
Palladium, A few—not all—of the rules may 
apply to some among us. 


RULES OF FAITH AND PRACTICE, 


Nol found in the Bible, but some think can be 
proved by the Bible ; which I doubt. 


BY ELDER N. SUMMERRELL. 





Never manifest any peculiar interest in religion, 
/except in times of revival, and then, not until 
there gets to be quite a good deal of excitement ; 
lest the meetings should be uninteresting. 

Never talk about the state of religion in your 
own heart, but, if you talk of religion at all— 
especially before worldly persons—let it be in 
the way of finding fault with your minister. 
This will make you appear as though you knew 
what kind of a man a minister should be. 

Strive to believe all the evil reports about 
your brethren especially should there be one 
about the minister, this will prove that you have 
charity. For charity ‘‘believeth all things.’’ 

Be sure to lay up treasures for your own fam- 
ily, yea, if it be possible, to supply them, down 
to the thousandth generation—and be careful to 
let all your charity begin at home—fot he that 
provideth not for his own house, hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel. 

If there are any members more active and lib- 
eral than you, strive as opportunity offers—with 
great care least you should be esteemed a fault- 
finder—to maké it appear that they are forward 
and officious; and pretend that you, yourself, 
would do more, were they not so forward. 

lf the prayer meeting is two or three miles 
off, and you never attend, say that it is ‘too far,’”’ 
but be sure and attend every irreligious gather- 
ing at the same place, night or day; thus you 
will convince men, that let others do as they 
will, as for you, you are determined to know 
something more ban Jesus Christ and him eru- 
cified. Also attend a party now and then, to 
make up for lost prayer meetings. 

Do not take a religious paper; it is as much 
as you can afford, to pay for two political ones. 

If anything is said about supporting the gos- 
pel, tell them plainly who are able, and that you 
vr poor: what if you are worth a few thous- 
ands. 

And when you are taken ill, and death ap- 
ptoaches, you may do assuch persons have done 
before you. But least you should want an ex- 
ample, you may take one from a young lady, 
who took up her residence among her fashiona- 
ble friends in the city, to whose ways she strove 
to be conformed. When on her death bed, they 
inquired of her whether she desired a minister to 
be sent for to pray with her, to which she re- 
plied—‘‘if its fashionable.”’ 





A NEW REMEDY FOR PAUPERISM.. 


‘Lhis subject may not excite much interest in 
the New World, but with us it is a serious mat- 
ter—though not so much so as it was some 

ears ago in England. ‘The population of our 
arge cities has heen increasing very much of 
late. Though we knew nothing of the rapid 
growth of population experienced in America, 
yet with us it is rapid enough, considering our 
circumstances. Berlin has in eleven years (from 
1829 to 1840) increased 69,663—the whole num- 
ber in 1840 bemg 331,663. The number of 
paupers in nine years has increased 1,119. The 
increase is now more rapid by reason of the five 
railroads, bringing to Berlin thousands who come 
expecting to make their fortunes. Most of the 
poor families, however, get in the summer time 
as much or more than is needful for their sup- 
port ; but in the winter, employment 1s scarce 
and provisions are dearer, and they are oT. c 
pelled to pay great interest in pewn-houses. To 
meet this difficulty, an Institution, or Savings 
Bank was com » 10 p Saag tg el 
ey of the poor. But here they got too little in- 
terest, and the Institution was little used by 
in real need. 

ry eo name of Liedke, who had ex- 
tensive experience as a Poor commissiuner, orig- 
inated a plan for relief, which has attracted much 
attention both here and abroad. This plan of- 


fers to the poor, who will — their spare 
money in summer-time, a profit of about ng 
cent. Mr. Leidke, in thee bealeninns of the la 
year, sent out a prospectus of his plan in his 
district, including 5,000 inhabitants, in the 

est part of Berlin. Every family was invited to 
put in, once a week during the summer, what 
could be spared for wi 








industrious and religious portions of the northern | desire 


. ¢ . is 
A third temptation is 400 it. Money, 


winter—say a 
quarter or third of a dollar. This, co mt 
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thirty weeks, 


10 dollars. 


or potatoes (nothi 
and furnish them t 
retail winter pri 


a profit of 


mone 


when t 


—— 


would amount to 2 1-2, 5,7 1-2 or 
The Society would buy turf, wood 
ng else) at wholesale 
o the poor for about half the 
ces,—thus making for the poor 


rices, 


a hundred per cent., and taking their 


hey had it to spare. This plan 


excluded such families as do not send their chil- 


to school. ; . 
er = the first summer, 358 families put in more 


than 2,000 dollars. Thus far, experience has 


proved the 


plan to be a good one. 


And when 


it is generally adopted, as it is expected it will 
een may hers 30,000 families that will put in 
300,000 dollars, and so bring relief to half a mil- 


lion of people. 


[Christian Inquirer. 
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THE BASIS OF SOCIETY. 


‘The contrast in the conditions of men is al- 


most terrific. 


tian basis. 


Society does not rest on a Chris- 


Our churches are not portioned out 
and regulated by Christian principles.’’— Chris- 
tian Register, Nov. 28th. 


'the spontaneous action of its own newly acquired 


Mr Parker's recent discourse ‘‘Of the perishing 
classes of Boston,’’ seems to have given some of 
our Unitarian brethren of the city, a very healthy 
electric, shock. The above are some of the re- 
marks of the Christian Register elicited by that 
Discourse. They are pretty broad admissions. 
The terrific contrast in the conditions of men is 
seen and read of al! men, though rightly appre- 
ciated by very few. Many minds seem to be wak- 
ing up to the subject, and before many genera- 
tions more shall have come and gone, the claims 
of the perishing classes will be heeded far and 
wide, so that these classes shall be found no more 
among men. 

a fren basis of society, what is it! The Reg- 
ister says it is not Christian. It surely sits upon 
some kind of a foundation. What is it’ 1 wish 
most sincerely that the Register would resume 
the subject, and show wherein the basis of socie- 
ty is unchristian; and what are the changgg, and 
how to be effected, which will make it what it 
should be—Christian. Some of us have long 
believed this to be the case, and have been labor- 
ing in an humble way to change its foundation, 
and make it in all respects Christian. We, of 
course, have thoughts upon the subject which we 
are ever ready at proper times and places to com- 
municate to our fellew men. So desirous are 
we indeed that men should see and remedy the 
evils under which society groans, that we are 
frequently led to obtrude our thoughts in this 
matter upon our fellow men. But our thoughts 
have come to be regarded as partizan on this sub- 
ject. People say we have a scheme of our own 
to defend. This isnot wholly true. We have 
indeed a plan; but it needs no defence. Like all 
good undertakings it speaks for itself. And it 
speaks to any who take the trouble to inquire.— 
We are glad when our fellow men see the same 
truths concerning society and its basis which are 
so apparent to us; and especially when those oc- 
cupying elevated and responsible positions, see 
and proclaim the truth in this matter. And is it 
not due from those who instruet mankind either 
from the pulpit or press, when they see so impor- 
tant a truth, and state it in general terms, that 
they should show their fellow men what are the 
needed changes, and, if possible, how they are 





crushing despotism over chg mind, 
members free in other ways to grind the poor, to | 
oppress the defenceless and stifle the voice of 
complaint. 

Many institutions are bad, and some temporary 
relief may be gained from judicious reforms in 
them. But the seat of the evil is in the heart.— 
Love is the spirit of Christ, selfishness the spirit 
of the world. Repent and believe is the great 
doctrine still to be preached. The world must 
be regenerated before it can be re-formed, and 
just so fast as it is regenerated, just so fast, by 


life, will it go on reforming all its organizations. 
Except so far as society is thus prepared for such 
changes, they cannot be effected, and when it is 
thus prepared they cannot be prevented. Abol- 
ish the laws which demand capital punishment 
among a people not prepared for the change, and 
the people themselves without law will seize and 
execute the murderer. Retain the law after the 
public sentiment is prepared for the change, and 
janes will not conviet. Laws, here at least, have 
little power except so far as they are sustained 
by the public sentiment. 

Take again the more thorough and radical 
system of changes by which our Hopedale friends 
would reform society. ‘Till men are prepared for 
it, they will not receive it. Its law is the law of 
love. Its liberty is the liberty of the sons of 
God. It is not, therefore, a system of arbitrary 
rules and regulations to be forced upon the world 
as a substitute fur those which now prevail. Men 
must be first converted, before they can be fit 
subjects of this new kingdom, or rather fit mem- 
bers of this new confederacy. And here precisely 
is the great difficulty of all. It assumes for its 
basis a state of mind and character for which 
wise and holy men of all ages have prayed and 
toiled, but which does not yet exist to any con- 
siderable extent. John prepared the way for 
the Savior by preaching the doctrine of repent- 
ance. Christ came with the doctrine of a divine 
life. For eighteen hundred years his kingdom 
of righteousness and peace and joy in the holy 
spirit has been advancing, but not till it is thor- 
oughly established in the hearts of a people thence 
to diffuse itself through their lives, can a perfect 
external organization be adopted. Not till then 
will they consent to receive it, and not till then 
can it be adopted without mischief. A few de- 
yout Christians, each one a new man in Christ, a 
law to himself may form themselves into a com- 
munity without the restraints of human law, and 
find, as far as human frailty may permit a Saint’s 
Rest upon the earth. But let indolent, selfish 
and ambitious men join with these and their har- 
mony is broken up. 

While therefore, we see many things in the 
organization of society, which we believe ought 
even now to be redressed; the great burden which 
presses upon us, as the conductor of a religious 
journal and as a Minister of Christ, is not to re- 








tou be brought about to make the foundation of 
society what it ought to be! This seems to me 
their duty. 

Then again, he says, the churches are not por- | 
tioned out andfregulated by Christian principles. | 
Are they Christian churches! They profess to | 
be. Would it not be rather paradoxical, to say | 
that Christian churches were regulated by anti- | 
Christian principles! What makes an individu- 
al Christian * is it his principles? Then how | 
can men of Christian principle regulate the very 
place of their meeting to worship God upon un- 
christian principles? But let this matter rest 
with him who is fully competent to decide, and 


with them who are most concerned in the decis- | mony with God. 
ion. Will the Register point out distinctly where- | 


in it deems the arrangement of the churches un- 
christian, and what ought to be done to remedy 
the evil? It seems to me that the Editor of that 
Journal would do a great and good work for his 
own and all other denominations, in and out of 
Boston, would he take up and handle these sub- 
jects at large with his usual ability. Will he do 
this good work? D. Ss. W. 


We are glad to copy the above from the Prac- 
tical Christian, one of the most excellent papers 
that we see—a paper as radical, perhaps, in its 
ideas of reform as the Liberator, but always char- 
acterized by the calm, gentle and Christian spirit, 
which becomes the discussion of the most impor- 
tant subject that can engage our thoughts. With 
respect to the assertion at the commencement of the 
article, we would only say, that we long ago and 
often have publicly expressed quite as decided 
views as now in relation to society and to our 
churches, and that too without any idea that we 
were exposing ourselves to martyrdom, although 
we have spoken this freely among those who, it 
is generally supposed, would be most likely to 
take offence. 

One other trifling criticism we would make.— 
Society may be said ‘‘not to rest on a Christian 
basis’’ and yet not be wholly unchristian, still 
less, anti-Christian. But w® have no wish to 
conceal from our readers or to disguise the fact 
that society does not rest on a Christian basis.—- 
The central principle of Christianity is love; the 
central principle of Society, that on which its 
institutions and distinctions rest, is selfishness. — 

Self-interest is the ruli.g impulse of the world. 
High virtues, generous and noble thoughts, pure 
and self-denying acts, are to be found among all 
classes, and we see in the world, even as it now 
is, a school forthe discipline of character and the 
growth of principles, such as could never exist 
without temptations and trials. But for the sins 
of the world, there could have been no Calvary, 
“no exhibition such as we there behold of a divine 
and Godlike love. The evils of the world, there- 
fore, are not to be regarded as pure, unmitigated 
evil. In the great system of moral discipline, 
reaching through eternity, we cannot but feel, 
that the same wisdom which causes the lily to 
grow from the mud and the sweetest fruits to 
draw their nourishment from the refuse of our 
dwellings, by this strange pfocess transforming 
the most loathsome ingredients into that which 
is most beautiful and grateful, may also cause the 
purest virtues to grow out of the corruptions of 
society, and in its own good time transform even 
those who seem to us most vile into examples of 
shining excellence. We mentoin this not as 


an excuse for wrong noi to encourage indiffe:- | 


ence to sin, but merely as a bright feature in the 
darkest aspeet of things. 

But society does not rest on a Christian basis. 
Our homes are not what they should be. Our bus- 
iness relations, our social intercourse, our politi- 
ea! and philanthropic movements, and even our 
religious organizations, are not what they should 
be. But what is the difficulty! We are asked 
t© point out wherein they are wrong. It were 
ao eudiess work to enumerate all the particulars 
in which they are wrong, and, besides, it could 
be of little service, Let our churches bé made 
free, so that rich and poor, the honored and un- 
known, may meet ia them with equal privileges. 
The proud, exclusive spirit may go there still, 
and fiad elsewherefthe means of tyrannising over 
those who kneel by the same altar. The chureh, 
which io is discipline has most perfectly recog- 
nised the equality of all men before their Maker, 
isthe one which has itself exercised the inost 


model the outward structure of society or the 
church, bat to convert men and women to Christ. 
By all the divine warnings, enconragements and 
sanctions, we would appeal to the conscience; by 
all that is lovely in Christ and his religion we 
would appeal to the affections; we would draw 
away men’s minds from the shadows of time to 
the realities of eternity, from the perishing riches 
without to the imperishable treasures within, 
from the unsatisfying and deceitful applause of 
the world to the perfect peace of a soul in har- 
We would urge them to show 
| their faith by their works, to use the things of 
| this world as notabusing them, to hold their 
| wealth their knowledge and whatever other means 
| of influence they may have, not as their own but 
| as a trust from God for the good of their fellow 
men. 
This, we believe, is our great work. It aims 
at the heart of society, and just in proportion as 
it is accomplished it will prove to be the life of 
jevery true reform. Atthe same time there are 
| evils all around§$us which we feel bound to no- 
| tice and to do what we can for their removal.— 

The condition of the poor is not what it ought to 
be in a Christian land. Suffering so intense from 
| want in the midst of such boundless wealth ought 
‘not to be. But wealth alone cannot remove it. 

The disease is not in the structure of society alone, 
| but in the hearts of those who suffer,and can be re- 
| lieved only by being converted. We would have 

the sons and daughters of the rich go with gifts 
}in their Hands and Christian love in their hearts 
to these perishing ones. We would have better 
| habitations provided for thems, and a more equit- 
jable distribution of the profits of labor between 
| the employer and the employed. We would have 
'a more Christian fellowship between all who | 
| have any intercourse with each other. If it could | 
|be done without leaving room for evasion or 
‘checking the spirit of enterprise injuriously, we 
| would have laws passed, by which a larger in- 


stead of a smaller per centage of taxes should be 
| paid by the rich in proportion to the amount of 
| their means, that thus greater obstacles might be 
| thrown in the way of accamulating their immense 
| fortunes, which are so often dangerous to the 
| souls and children of those who possess them, and 
| which so heighten the ghastly contrasts in the 
| world. We do not believe that the profits of 
|naked labor, especially agricultural labor, are 
, what they should be, nor is that class of pursuits 
respected as it oughtto be. But wedo not 


| know how to remedy the evil. And, after all, 


| these are but superficial evils, springing out of 


| that vast fountain of selfishness and passion 
| which feeds all the separate streams of vice and 
| social wrong that overflow the world. 

We have no sympathy with the outery which 
| has been raised in this country against Communi- 
ties. We rejoice to have the experiment tried, 
|and, though we have no faith in it as a panacea 
| for all existing social evils, we cannot but hope, 
|that even from its failures, much important 
| knowledge may be gained. 





| 
| MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION OF CONGRE- 
GATIONAL MINISTERS. 


The N. E. Puritan has had several articles 
of late, urgingthe dissolution of this Convention, 
{on the ground that the Orthodox cannot con- 
_Scientiously hold the sort of fellowship with 
Unitarians, which is implied by their continuing 
to meet as members of the same body. But this 
Convention is, in fact, neither more nor Jess than 
a charitable association for the relief of the 
widows of poor Congregational ministers, meet- 
ing once a year and having a sermon preached 
on the oceasion. The only basis on which they 
meet, is that of Congregationalism; and the 
only object before them is to provide for the des- 
titute widows of those who have died members 
of their body. Now is the Puritan ready to take 


Christian end ! 


and left its! characters, their Christian principles, or. their 
Christian reputation, endangered by it? 


are supposed to acknowledge that Unitarians be- 
long to the Congregational body of Christians, 
But how are they to escape this imputation !— 
It is proposed to add the small fund belonging to 
the Convention to the large charity fund now 
held by a Corporation for the widows of Con- 
gregational ministers. 
out the exclusive principle on which the disorgan- 
ization of the Convention is proposed, must not 
the proceeds of this large fund ($80,000) be 
given entirely to the widows of Orthodox Con- 
gregational widows? Certainly if the Orthodox 
allow a portion of this fand intended oniy for 
the widows of Congregational ministers, to be 
given to the widows of Unitarian ministers, they 
by this act quite as much acknowledge Unitar- 
ian ministers to belong to the Congregational 


Shall they insist upon having the whole of this 
fund used for the benefit of destitute Trinitarians 


tributed by Unitarians, they certainly can have 


Trustees are Unitarians, they can hardly expect 


the ground, that Trinitarian ministers cannot 
conscientiously unite with Unitarians on this 
common basis, and’ for this highly important 
Are there any of those who 


_EESERE <0 
oe 


But, it is said, by meeting in this way, we 


But in order to carry 


body as they now do. What then is to be done? 


As three quarters of the fund have been con- 
no right to do this, and as a majority of the 


the power to do it. Are they, then, ready for 
conscience sake to give up the whole fund ?— 
The most that they can sk, is, that it should be 
divided between the OrtMfodox and Unitarians in 
the same proportion in which they have contri- 
buted to it, i. e. one-quarter to be given to the 
Orthodox and three-quarters to the Unitarians, 
while now, in the hands of Unitarian Trustees, 
no regard is paid to this distinction, but about 
three-quarters of the proceeds of the fund are 
distributed among the destitute widows of Ortho- 
dox ministers, and, of course, only one-quarter 
among the Unitarians. Are the Orthodox ready 
to propose this new division of the fund? The 
sacrifices they are willing to make, may be taken 
as a test of the strength of their religious prin- 
ciples. ‘Till they propose some such measure 
as this, they must excuse us, if we regard this 
movement as more decisive evidence of sectarian 
zeal, than of religious principles or moral recti- 
tude. 
At the same time we must add, that we do 
not believe that the writer in the Puritan ex- 
presses the real sentiment of the great body of 
his denomination, or at least of those who under 
stand the real character of the Convention and 
Charity fund. 


SENTIMENTAL AND RELIGIOUS NOVELS. | 
The Christian Examiner for January has an | 
excellent article on the corrupt light literature | 
of the day, which is worthy of attention. | 
Brownson’s Quarterly has an article on nearly | 
the same subject, and as this work is less likely 
to fallin the way of our readers than the Chris- 
tian Examiner, we shall make some extracts 
from it. In respect to sentimental novels for 
the purpose of teaching Religion, Mr. Brown- 
son's remarks, though very strong, are none too 
much so. ‘*They offer,’’ he says, ‘‘a certain 
quantity of light and sentimental reading, on 
condition that one consents, without a wry face, 
to take a certain dose of Theology, which, if he 
is well, he does not need, and which, if he is 
sick, is not enough to do him any good.’’ The 
same may be said of novels to teach history or 
political economy or any other important sub- 
jects. For their enervating 
they cannot be rated too severely. 








moral influences 


* * * ©The age in which we live is a sen- 
timental age, and sentimentalisin is the deadliest 
enemy to true piety, and to all real strength or 
worth of character. It enervates the soul, sub- 
verts the judgment, and lays the heart open to 
every temptation. ‘The staple literature of our 
times, the staple reading of our youth of both 
sexes, is sentimental novels and love-tales, and 
the effect is manifest in the diseased state of the 
public mind, and in the growing effeminacy of 
character and depravation of morals. Nature 
herself has made ample provision for the passion 
and the sentiment of love, and they cannot be 
excited to an unnatural activity by the charms of 
imagination and the magic of poetry, without in- 
volving the most grave consequences. ‘Ihe ear- 
ly Christians chanted the praises of virginity, 
and employed their imagination and poetry to 
win souls to God, not to madden two young per- 
sons with a blind and often a fatal passion for 
each other, and we do not well in departing 
from their example. 

All books which seek the gources of their in- 
terest in the passion or sentiment of love are to 
be distrusted, and so indeed are all which, no 
matier in what degree, foster a sentimental ten- 
dency. ‘The more delicate and refined the senti- 
mentality, and the more apparently innocent and 
pure it may be, the more really dangerous it is. 
Works which are grossly sensual disgust all in 
whom corruption has not already commenced ; 
but works which studiously avoid every indeli- 
cate expression or allusion, which seem to breathe 
an atmosphere of purity itself, excite no alarm, 
are read by the innocent and confiding, insinuate 
a fatal poison before it is suspected, and create 
a tone and temper of mind and heart which pave 
the way for corruption. Corruption generally, 
if not always, begins in the sentiments, and in 
sentiments which in themselves are free from 
blame, and which apparently cannot be too 
strong or active. The Devil, when he wauld 
seduce us, comes, usually, disguised as an angel 
of light. If he came in his own shape, in his 
real character, we should at once recognize and 
resist him ; but coming disguised under the ap- 
pearance of something which is held to be inno- 
cent and woithy to be encouraged, he is able 
to destroy the equilibrium of the character, to 
produce a morbid state of the affections, and to 
take from us all power to resist in the hour of 
trial. 

We speak not, of course, against genuine 
warmth of heart, real tenderness of feeling, and 
strength of affection. Nay, we are pleading 
their cause. The sickly refinement, the mor- 
bid sentimentality, which the popular literature 
of the day has such a direct tendency to foster, 
is no less fatal to them than to piety and charity. 
Your inveterate novel-reader cannot Jove, in any 
worthy sense of the term. Her heart is dlase 
before she is out of her teens. Her whole being, 
body and soul, heart and mind, inside and out, 
from top to bottom, is diseased, full of wounds 
and putrifying sores. She has no health, no 
soundness, no strength to bear even the applica- 
tion of a remedy. She may talk charmingly, 
vent much exquisite sentiment, but if you want 
to find‘true warmth of heart, genuine affection, 
or a noble and disinterested deed, go not near 
her. It is this morbid sensibility, this enervat- 
ing and corrupting sentimentality, which the 
popular literature of the day encourages, that 
we oppose, and every enlightened censor of mor- 
als does and must oppose.” * 


This is hardly exaggerated. The most heart- 
less, or rather the most intensely self-indulgent 
creature that lives, is one who |reathes only in 
this heated atmosphere of sentimentality. Such 
books are more corrupting than those which 
openly teach bad morals. 


* * * «We think, however, our authors, 
even those we are most disposed to censure, 
have the power in them to give us something 
better than we get, and that, if they would 
change somewhat the character of their produc- 
tions, they could easily render them more excel- 
lent. We do not ask them to diop the religious 
novel, for it is perhaps, notwithstanding our 
strictures, the most convenient literary form 
which can now be adopted. But we do wish 








meet for this purpose, who find their Chiistian 


a 


the same work. The religious will not neu- 
tralize the sentimental, and the sentimental is the 
worst possible ‘preparation for the religious. 
They who would piofit by the grave portions of 
the religious novel do not need the sentimental : 
and they who cannot be drawn to read religious 
controversy withuut the aid of the sentimental 
will not be drawn by it ;-for the sentimental of 
itself indisposes them to whatever requires 
steady thought and sober judgment. We would, 
therefore, recommend the discontinuance of such 
religious novels as seek to entice, through inter- 
ests which centre in Jove, to the meditation of 
what is serious, pious, and holy. Let the love- 
sry be omitted, and the appeal be made, not to 
interests which it excites, but to interests and 
affections which Catholic piety and charity do 
not require us to subdue. ‘I'he love-story is the 
chief thing for which young people read a novel, 
and, if retained in the religious novel, it will be 
the chief thing for which the religious novel it- 
self will be read. ‘The religious novel, then, 
becomes only a mere vehicle of sentimentalism. 

Love and marriage are important matters, no 
doubt ; but they are not the whole business of 
life, nor are they so essential to usefulness or 
happiness as novels in general lead the inexperi- 
enced to imagine. Undoubtedly there must and 
will be marrying and giving in marriage, and 
this is well enough ; but there are men and wo- 
men,—very respectable people, too,—with warm 
and loving hearts, who continue to live, without 


without a smile, nor do we see how Mr. Brown- 
son could have written it with a sober counte- 
nance. ‘Read Milton, read Byron, read whom 
you will, it is always a lamentation. ‘There is 
no laughter, but the frightful Ha! ha! of the 
mamac.’’ And the Roman Catholic literature 
is wholly different. Does Mr. Brownson seri- 
ously expect any body to believe this? No 
laughter in our Protestant literature from Shak- 
speare to Dickens! No joyousness or cheerful- 
ness in old Thomas Fuller who wrote of the 
worthies of England, or in Izaac Walton, or 
Addison and his associates, or in William 
Wordsworth even, serious as he is! Milton a 
gloomy poet, and, in this respect, contrasting 
mournfully with Dante, the only Catholic poet, 
worthy to be named withhim! Who can read 
th Paradise Lost without feeling that, notwith- 
standing its subject, it is the work of a soul 
dwelling in light? Its whole tone is one of 
cheerfulness. But Dante, a sen of the Church, [ 
as he was said to have been the most sorrowful 
of men, so is his poem penetrated through and 
through by his spirit. The saddest prose-writer 
that we read, is Pascal, a devoted Catholic, but 


love and marriage, very useful, and apparently 
very happy, lives. They remember their Crea- 
tor, their Redeemer, their neighbor ; and the 
poor bless them, the orphan clasps his tiny 
hands in prayer fur them, and God loves them ; 
and they have joy in hoping, though hoping in 
fear, that they may at last be received into man- 
sions prepared fur them, eternal in the heavens. 
There is not less to attract, to charm, to fix at- 
tention, in the love and espousal of the soul to 
her heavenly than to her earthly lover. Leave 
vut, then, the earthly, and confine yourselves to 
the heavenly. 

We have read in our day a few novels, per- 
haps more than a few; but we have found a 
higher and a more intense pleasure in the lives 
and legends of the Saints than we ever did in the 
novels even of the Magician of the North ; and 
it was a pleasure which we enjoyed without 
finding ourselves weariecd and jaded in our feel- 
ings, 1] at ease, and looking upon ourselves as 
in a false position, without place or duty in this 
Jow work-day world, and with no opportunity to 
bring out the power within us; but which re- 
freshed and invigorated us, made nothing seem 
mean or low, every place the right place, every 
duty the proper duty, every hovel a palace, every 
dunghill a throne; forin it we felt God was 
everywhere present, could be loved everywhere, 
in one place or from one position as well as from 
another, and that every place could be made 
sacred, every duty be ennobled, every soul be 
hervic, royal. ‘There was no occasion for shift- 
ing one’s position, or changing one’s state in life. 
Communion with the Saints very soon teaches 
one that he may be above or time or place, and 
while in this mutable and transitory world, in 
some sort, live in the Eternal and Immutable. 
Can our writers find nothing here to enliven 
their works, to attract, charm, and elevate their 
readers? 

But this it may be said is too high, too grave, 

and it is necessary to descend to the earth, and 
appeal to a lower order of interests. We grant 
it. But then cannot this be done without becom- 
ing sentimental’ Amusement, relaxation, has 
its place, and may be innocent and salutary.— 
But the sentimental is no relaxation, is no 
amusement. It kills amusement, and substi- 
tutes the heart’s grief for the heart’s joy. Why 
not give us the heart’s laughter instead of its 
tears! Bewer, far better to laugh thaa to sigh 
and mope. Old Chaucer, who belonged to Eng- 
land unreformed, to ‘* Merry England,”’ is too 
broad, and by no means free from grave faults, 
but his faults flow from his exuberance of life and 
health, and his influence is a thousand times less 
immoral than that of your Bulwers, D’Israelis, 
4. E. L.s, Tennysons, and Nortons. There is 
always hope of the heart that can laugh out and 
overflow with mirth. It is the heart oppressed 
with sadness, overclouded with gloom, that 
starts back with horror from a little fun and 
frolic, that is to be dreaded, both for its own 
sake, and that of others. 

The Catholic is serious, for he sees a world 
lying in error and wickedness,—serious, for he 
has his own sins to Jament, his own soul tosave. 
And he sorrows ; but never does he sorrow as 
one without hope, and his sorrow is less of the 
sensibility than of the will, less in what he feels 
than in what he wills. He is always free, calm, 
rational, possessing his soul, and* overflowing 
with health and gladness. His free and joyous 
spirit he impresses on his literature. Catholic 
literature is robust and healthy, of a raddy com- 


a man evidently, whose great soul could not find 
in his Church the satisfaction he required. No 
one can read a chapter in Chateaubriand with- 
out being oppressed by the tone of sadness that 
runs through it. 

What Mr. Brownson has said about the sen- 
timental character of much of our modern litera- 
ture is true, and his remarks on the importance 
of cheerfulness and merriment, are excellent. 
We assent to them with our whole heart. But 
we cannot lift up our eyes to the books before 
us, Jeremy Taylor, Shakspeare, Milton and Sir 
Walter Scott, Paley and Henry Ware, Jr., 
Lardner, Hallam, Robertson, Burnet and Pres- 
cott, without being reminded not only of the 
great work which these men, with gifts so wide- 
ly various, have accomplished and the rich lega- | 
cy which they have left ; but that the manly and 
cheerful tone of their writings, is one of the 
most remarkable things about them. So is it 
with Hooker and Chillingworth. Dr. Johnson 
is sometimes gloomy ; for he had always a lean- 
ing towards Rome. If Cowper was the victim, 
at times, of an intense melancholy, so also was 
Tasso. But the subject is too plain to need 
amplification, and if Mr. Brownson with all his 
great abilities and his indisputable attainments 
in literature and philosophy, can make such an 
assertion, in perfect good faith, as we suppose he 
does, it is only one added to hundreds of cases, 
which go to prove that when a man’s partizan 
feelings are excited, his judgment is not to be 
trusted. We do not believe, that there is in the 
world a literature at once so bright and rich, in 
intellect or feeling, so cheerful and profound, as 
that which has grown up in the English tongue 
since the separation from the Roman Catholic 
Church. The French may be more sprightly, 
but it is not so deep; the German may be as | 
profuund, but it is less cheerful. At the same 
time we look with some concern to the legions 
of green and yellow things, which are now, 
in France, Germany and “England, spawned 
every year as from the mouth of the dragon, and 
which many good people consider innocent be- 
cause they make no violent attack on the virtue 
But their very touch is 
Their friendship is mere dangerous 
than their enmity. 





and religion of society. 
pollution. 





The following article from the Recorder is one 
of the ways in which a controversy, even when 
we have the worst of the argument, may be 
turned to some good account. We copy the 
article for the purpose of applying it to ourselves. 
The considerations which it urges ought to be 
impressed upon al] denominations. 


THE ORTHODOX DILEMMA. 


We briefly noticed a few weeks since, a Uni- 
tarian article, entitled ‘*The Orthodox Dilem: 





plexion, and full of life. It knows no- sadness 


but sadness for sin, and it rejoices evermore.— | 


It eschews melancholy as the Devil’s best friend 
on earth, abhors the morbid sentimentality which 
feeds upon itself and grows by what it feeds up- 
on. It may be grave, but it never mopes; ten- 
der, affectionate, but never weak or sickly. It 
washes its face, anoints his head, puts on its fes- 
tive robes, goes forth into the fresh air, the bright 
sunshine, ard, when occasion requires, rings out 
the merry laugh that does one’s heart good to 
hear. England is sadenough to-day, and her 
people seem to sit in the region and shadow. of 
death; but in good old Catholic times she was 
known the world over as ** Merry England.””— 
It ison principle the Catholic approves such glad- 
some and smiling literature. Itis only in the 
free and joyous spirit that the religion ean do 
her perfect work ; for it is only such a spirit 
that has the self-possession, the strength, the 
energy requisite for the every-day duties of life. 
o * * > . 


The contrast between Catholic literature and 
Protestant iss ring. There is deep melancholy 
that settles upon the world as it withdraws from 
Catholicity. Al! Protestant nations are sad.—— 


Their literature is dry and cold, or the wail of 


the stricken heart, whose ever recurring burden 
is ** Man was made to mourn.” ‘Their epic is 
one long monotonous plaint of woe, or unearthly 
how] of despair. Read Milton, and Byron, read 
whom you will, it is always a lementation.— 
There is no laughter but the frightful Ha! 
ha! of the maniac. 
the heart, no sparkle of the eye,—unless over 
the wine-cup ; no fulness of life, no exuberance 
of health, no gloriousfheaven above, no flowery 
earth beneath, no sweet music fromthe grove. 
All is cheerless and dark. Man’s life is short 
and full of care and trouble. Wheneecomes it?! 
Why is it! Whither tends it'—How could it 
be otherwise’ How should they chant in hope 
who hope have not? How should they exult in 
joy who joy have none? Even the Protestant 
ascetic literature is cold and fortidding, makes 
one feel that God is hard and austere, cruel and 
tyrannical, taking pleasure only in the sufferings 
of the creatures he has made and hates. It pre- 
sents us no Father’s love, awakens no filial af- 
fection, never invites us to run with open hearts 
and joyous faces to our Father’s arms, to hang 
on his neck, and in our childish prattle tell him 
all we think, all we feel, all we fear, all we wish. 
The very thought of doing so would scandalize 
it. Just as if the more tender, the more affec- 
tionate, the more familiar and self-forgetting our 


confidence, the less respectful it is,—and as if 


naturalne§s, simplicity, confidence, familiarity, 
are not what our good Father most loves in us. 
Now against the pagan gloom, doubt, despair, 


and this morbid sentimentality, not pagan, but of 


modern growth, the curse of the literature of the 
age, it is necessary to be on our guard, both as 
authors and readers. If we must have a litera- 
ture for those who are not serious, for the weak 
and vain, let us have it, but let it be fiee, healthy, 
and joyous. Let it laugh out from the heart, 
the free, unconstrained laughter of innocence and 
gladness. Let it throw the sunlight over all the 
relations of life. If it will unveil the heart, let 
it be the heart’s mirth, not to grief; and if it 
will parade the merely human sentiments, let it 
deck them in gala robes and crown them with 
fresh-gathered flowers. Let it beat the tambour, 
sound the trampets, ring out the merry peal, and 
go forth with fun and frolic, in the exuberance 
of joyous spirits, if it will; but let it, in the name 
of all that is sacred, never sigh, and mope, and 
talk sentiment, 


This is mostly admirable, but we could haidly 
read what is said about the contrast between 











them to forbear seeking to reconcile opposites in 


the Roman Catholic and Protestant Literature 


| ter overlooked the very worst dilemma _ into 


There is no bounding of 


ma.’’ It occurred to us then, and reflection has 
deepened the conviction, that the Unitarian wii- 


| which orthodox christians have ever fallen. It 
respects nut doctrine, for we plead not guilty to 
the charge of essential error here ; but it 1s this, — | 
an inconsistency between doctrine and practice— | 
between faith and works. There is first a very 
high profession, and then a sad falling away | 
from it. There is a public consecration to God | 
of time, tongue, pen, money, motive and affec- 
tion, but the life fails to honor that consecration 
as sincere and hearty. Or if most of the acts of 
life favor the profession, some of them do not, | 
and the witnesses contradict each other. How , 
then shall the truth be ascertained! The ques-' 
tion is, have we among us a class of people who 
| have been created anew in Christ Jesus, and in 
whom love to God and man is the governing , 
principle? In a case involving such a confusion ! 
of testimony, the judges need to be exceedingly 











expect that men of the world—men of sceptical | 
professions and of no profession, will stop to sift | 
the evidence we furnish them, and give due | 
weight to that which is true! All our obseiva- 
tion says no. Professing christians are a specta- 
cle to thousands who watch for their halting, and 
who will set off one defect of charactér against ! 
a score of virtues. They are thus in a bad po- | 
sition, on trial at the bar of public opinion—the 
witnesses disagreeing, and the jury prejudiced. 
Religion and the profession of religion are thus} 
brought into disrepute, and this is our dilemma. ; 
What we profess to honor we dishonor. When 
we should shed a mild and heavenly radiance on 
allaround, we put our light under a busbel. | 
The church that ought to present itself in ali | 
the bloom and loveliness of Spring, sits benumb 
ed under a wintry sky. 

We speak of the orthodox churches as com- 
paring them, not with other denominations, but 
with their actual obligations, and we find them 
in’a dilemma much worse than any which our 
Unitarian friends have alluded to. The ungodly 
see it, and freely speak of it. It is manifest to 
ourselves and to all, that because of our inqui- 
ties Ged has hid his face from us, and the rains 
and dews of heaven do not descend. Brethren 
of the orthodox faith, what shall we say! We 
cannot appeal to our profession ; we cannot take 
shelter under the broad wing of charity ; we can- 
not draw the cloak of Calvin over our plague- 
spot ; and we have need to take care, that while 
we talk of our orthodoxy, and defend that, we 
do not, as it were, manufacture it into fig leaves 
to hide our spiritual nakedness. What shall a 
man’s faith profit him if he have not works! 
What shall it profit a church to plead the sound- 
ness of its foundation, if it do not arise and build! 
Questions like these ought to appeal to the judg- 
ment and conscience of all professing christians. 
It was not our design however to pursue this 
train of thought, but only to call attention to that 
which is emphatically the orthodox dilemma. 








" NEW HAMPSHIRE SENTINEL. 


John Prentiss, having for forty-eight years 
had the charge of this paper, now retires, leay- 
ing it in the hands of his son. Few editors can 
look back upon so long a course of labor in that 
department, and fewer still on labors so faithful 
and judicious as his. Especially must he re- 
member with peculiar satisfaction, the earnest 
efforis which he has always made for the moral 
and intellectual improvement of the people. No 
paper, that we know of, hastaken higher ground 
in behalf of Common School education, or main- 








fair, unprejudiced, and discriminating. Can we : 


tained it with more firmness even unto the end. 
And now that Mr. Prentiss withdraws from his 
public labors, may he enjoy many serene days, 
and may the blessing of a kind Providence at- 
tend him in all that yet remains. 








—y 
For the Register. 
THE APOSTOLIC EPISTLES. 


In our last number, we spoke of the office of 
these epistles in authenticating the gospel his- 
tory. We propose now to exhibit their use at 
the present day for instruction in doctrine and 
duty. To show this in general, we will take a 
strictly parallel case. Suppose reader, that you 
want to get a clear and full insight into the prin- 
ciples and spirit of the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, so as to regard all its provisions in 
the light, in which they were regarded by its 
founders, You would of course first study the 
Constitution itself. But its separate clauses are 
brief, sententious, abstract. It is a document, 
which from its very nature can bring up no 
actually occurring cases, by which you can 
see how it works; and you want to see how 
it works, in order to arrive at a fair understand- 
ing of it. You would therefore deem it essen- 
tial to study in connection with the Constitution 
the earliest decisions of the Supreme Court, 
made when the bench was occupied by men, 
who had assisted in the formation of the govern- 
ment, and were in intimate communion with the 
minds of all its illustrious founders. You would 
feel confident that those men applied the provie- 
ions of the Constitution as 1t was intended that 
they should be applied. If there were any qes- 
tion of interpretation or of practice, which you 
could not solve, wou would accept their solution 
as authoritative, and in new cases now occur- 
ring you would shape your judgment by the an- 
alogy of their decisions. To the Christian 
Church Christ has given a Constitution in his 
teachings and his life. It is written out with 
perfect clearness, yet still with great brevity and 
with very few detailed applications. But there 
were judges on whom the Master’s spirit rested, 
who entered fully into his mind, and who had 
the administration of his Church for many years 
after his ascension. To these judges were 
brought numerous and various questions for 
their determination; and many of their decisions 
are recorded in the epistles now under consider- 
ation. These decisions must of course furnish 
us important aid in the interpretation of the gos- 
pels. 

Is it said that the customs, circumstances, 
questions and doubts of those early days have 
long since passed away? They have indeed, 
but the same kinds of controversies are still rais- 
ed. Strictly analogous cases, depending on the 
same principles for their decision, are still occur- 
ing. The heart's inmost experiences and spir- 
itual wants are the same in America in the nine- 
teenth century, as they were in Europe and 








hamblest, frailest soul can be led isto sin 
most feeble lamb in the flock be turned 
from the fold. This beautiful examole is w 


—— 


» Or the 
away 


é titten 
Never was there more need. 


ed that blending of energy and gentleness of un- 
a eons boldness against every form of 
ved ps for the frail, the tempted and 
gi Pah ee as another instance, in which 
he punk i e* applications of the principles of 
Pe ge milar to those which we are-con- 
y called to make at the - 

whole aah mt present day, the 

hole Subject of Christian toleration and fellow- 
ship, its extent and its limitations On this sub- 
ject the apostle is eminently liberal Jd cesholt 
He rebukes sectarianism, reproy Be mags 

es those, who 

would take the name of Paul, or Cephas, o 
other name than Christ’s,—says that .. oe Phd 
declined baptizing his own converts, lest A oe 
of his name in connection with that nee ll 
should lead to the creation of a separate sect, 
He declares that the work of all, who build on 
the one foundation, Jesus Christ, is accepted of 
God, even though according to their different de- 
grees of light they build with materials of dif? 
ering value. His epistle to the Romans was 
written to harmonize differences much wider than 
those which now keep sects bitterly alienated 
from each other, and his exhortation to both 
parties, notwithstanding grounds of variance 
which they were disposed to regard as fundamen- 
tal, is, ‘Receive ye one another as Christ also 
received us, tothe glory of God.” So solici- 
tous is he to keep divisions out of the Church, 
that he counsels Titus,—“A man that is an 
heretic, (that is, a contentious man, one that 
causes division and strife, for such is the origi- 
nal and the only original meaning of the word 
heretic,—it had not the slightest reference to 
what a man believed,) after the first and second 
admonition reject.’’ But, broad as are his terms 
of Christian fellowship, it is with him a tellow- 
ship in Christ, and not out of Christ. In his 
epistles to Timothy and Titus, he forbids them 
to sanction, or to hold communion with profess- 
ed religious teachers, who are openly false to 
the teachings and the spirit of Christ, men of 
corrupt mind and life; and he commands the ex- 
clusion of scandalous offenders from the Cor- 
inthian Church which they had disgraced. St. 
Paul’s rule then is that of Christian fellowship 
with all, who in profession and life recognize 
Jesus Christ as the foundation of their faith, 
whatever their differences, while those, who in 
words or life adopt any other foundation, are to 
be left out of the pale of fellowship. Towards 
these last, we are to be kind and forbearing; yet 
even the charity, which believeth all things and 
hopeth all things, because it also rejoiceth in the 
truth, will not suffer us to confer upon them the 
holy name of Christian, which is not ours to 
give, but must be given to those, to whom it is 
appointed by the Father. 

We might cite also in this connection, the de- 
lineations of faith by both Paul and James coin- 


for our own times. 





Asia in the first: and those, who will acquaint 
themselves with these writings, can hardly de- 
rive less edification and instruction from them, 
than they gave to those to whom they were 
originally addressed. In illustration of this gen- 
eral statement, we propose to give a few obvi- 
ous instances with reference to subjects, which 
occupy a large space in the thoughts and in- 
quiries of conscientious Christians at the present 
day. 

Our Savior laid down the most comprehensive 
rules for the duty of man to man. Each was to 
do to his neighbor, as in like case he would have 
his neighbor do to him. Each was to love his 
neighbor as himself. And in the parable of the 
Samaritan our neighbor is made to denote what- 
ever man can need our aid and receive benefit 
from it. To these rules nothing can be . added; 
and yet in the application of them conscientious 
persons are sometimes at a loss, on accouut of a 
seeming, though never real, conflict between 
rights and duties. Thus it is often asked, how 
far is one bound to forego his own lawful indul- 
gences on account of the conscientious scruples 
of less enlightened fellow Christians, or to pre- 
vent the sinful use of what he might innocently 


use. St. Paul discusses this question on two 


' occasions,—once with reference to the propriety 


of eating certain kinds of food, which scrupulous 
Jewish converts deemed unlawful,—again, with 
reference to the expediency of eating the flesh 
of animals, which have in any form been con- 
secrated to idolatrous worship. ‘The apostle ex- 
presses himself supremely indifferent to these 
scruples, so far as concerns his own conscience. 
He is fully persuaded that among the different 
kinds of wholesome food there is no distinction, 
which makes it intrinsically wrong to eat one 
rather than another. An idol too is to him an 
absolute nullity, and the form of consecration to 
an idol utterly unmeaning. But ‘‘there is not’’ 
says he, ‘in every man‘that knowledge.’’ He 
iherefore makes a broad distinctiom between that 
which is essentially lawful and that which is ex- 


“All things, (that is, all —- of 


pedient. 
edify 


food,) are lawful for me; but all things 
not,’’—some perplex, distress, scandalize my 
weaker brethren. And he enjoins upon both 
his Roman and his Corinthian friends a tender, 
sacred reverence for the consciences of these 
weaker brethren. ‘‘We then that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and 
not to please ourselves.... For even Christ 
pleased not himself.” ‘*When ye sin so against 
the brethren, and wound their weak conscience, 
ye sin against Christ.’’ ‘‘Destroy not him with 
thy meat, for whom Christ died.’? ‘‘I please 
all men in all things, not seeking my own profit, 
but the profit of many that they may be saved.”’ 
“If meat make my brother to offend, I will eat 
no flesh while the world standeth, lest I make 
my brother to offend.”? ‘‘It is good neither to 
eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything where- 
by thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is 
made weak.’’ Now it is very true that there is 
no subject on earth, with which we have less 
concern than with*the Jewish distinctions of 
meats, or with things offered to idols. But the 
principles, on which the apostle settles these 
questions, are great and eternal principles, as 
applicable now as then, and never more needed 
than now. He shows us, on this whole class of 
subjects, what the attitude of the trae Christian 
is,—not the proud, defiant independance, which 
many assume, regardless of their weak and 
tempted brethren, unwilling to yield up indul- 
gences which may ensnare them into sin, care- 
less what becomes of others so long as they 
compromise themselves by no overt guilt. We 
see this noble, whole souled apostle, fearless as 
he was, full of courage and of ardor, maintaining 
a dauntless front before magistrates, kings, and 
vast excited multitudes, preferring imprisonment, 
stripes and the cross to the slightest deviation 
from the path of duty,—yet, where the con- 
sciences and the spiritual welfare of others are 
involved, careful, scrupulous, forbearing to the 
last degree, unwilling to do that, by which the 








cident in doctrine, though presenting the subject 
from different points of view, as no less valuable 
to Christians of our day than to those, for whom 
they were written. St. Paul exhibits faith as 
entirely independent of ritual obedience, and his 
statements and reasonings, though written with 
reference to the law of Moses, are directly and 
eminently applicable to the blind, stupid, wood- 
en formalism, which in every age and portion of 
the Church has sought to usurp the name and 
place of vital piety. St. James’ object was to 
guard those for whom he wrote against the sep- 
aration of faith from good works, and his lucid 
exposition of the essential connection between the 
inward and the outward, between a devout heart 
and a holy life, has never for a moment lost its 
momentous interest and importance ; for there 
have never been lacking those, who would make 
fervor of feeling atone fur negligence in duty,— 
inward ecstacies and raptures for a careless and 
sinful life. Now on this subject of faith, our 
Savior said all that he could have said. He 
proffered himself as the object of implicit faith,— 
he insisted on faith in himself as of essential 
moment,—he gave, in his own godlike words 
and works, in his cross and his resurrection an 
impregnable basis for faith to rest upon. But 
during his brief ministry, there was not time for 
the errors against which Paul and James de- 
fended faith, to take shape and grow into dis- 
tinct developement. He could not, therefore, 
have described them and reasoned against them 
with any efficacy. ‘To have fought against them 
before they existed would have been to beat the 
air. But, when formalism and antinomianism 
crept into the Church, then was the time to give 
their morbid anatomy, and to concentrate the 
resources of the Christian doctrine and exhorta- 
tion for their suppression. 

To take another instance, our Savior’s dis- 
course on regeneration and his zeiterated com- 
mendation of brotherly love as the surest test of 
discipleship leave nothing unsaid as to the basis 
and evidences of the regenerate character. Its 
foundation is spirituality,—its end is love. But 
the nature and duration of his ministry did not 
furnish occasion for those questions as to the 
genuineness of Christian experience, which 
the apostles had to meet. They however en- 
countered many false pretenders to the Chris- 
tian name,—many, who imposed upon others,— 
many, who deceived themselves. They were 
thus called upon to write out in detail the traits 
of spirituality and the manifestations of love, 
which belong to the true Christian character; 
and their delineations are of inestimable value 
to us at the present day, in suggesting questions 
for self examination, and individual points of 
Christian attainment for our prayerful endeavor. 
St. Paul encountered those, who, while they 
professed themselves Christians ‘“‘walked after 
the flesh,’ depended on outward things, and 
were strangers to the spiritual affections that 
mark the true disciple. Hence the detailed, yet 
fervent and glowing description of the spiritual 
life in its inception, growth and perfectness, 
which we have in the seventh and eigith chap- 
ters of the epistle to the Romans. St. John 
had found among professed disciples those 
whose love for the brethren was cold; and 
his affectionate heart could not Test, till he had 
indited for his children in the faith that touching 
and beautiful epistle, in which, with a rich af- 
fluence of illustration, motive ry heart-reaching 

sent down to all coming genera- 
ge the exhortation,—‘My children, 
love one another; for love is of God, and whoso- 


loveth is born of God, and knoweth God.” 
A. P. P. 
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For the Register. 
Mr. Evrror,—I was glad to see in a late 
number of your paper, an article on Retribu- 
tion.”’ “This subject has long interested me 
deefily. It is one which I fear is not well un- 
derstood by the community generally. 1 read 
the article with interest, although by no means 
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rreeing with all the views expressed in “! I 
‘ink the truth in this matter, like the great - 
( gravitation, can be expressed in a few words. 


dmitting for the § 
erfect moral governor ; 
nee, (I 
»deny those two th 
illow of necessity, 
ght doing 


; much as he can. 


iat he is not a perfect moral governor. 
ight do more to make me 
2ep them from being vicious, and consequently 
ves not show the highest approbation of right 
‘tion, nor disapprobation of wrong. By such 
» one’s own showing, he builds up only a cob- 
‘eb barrier against sin, when he might build a 
all of adamant and fire. Is not that an incon- 
stent theory, which claims perfect benevolence 
God, and yet does not allow him to hold 
vat as dearest he is heart which tends to pro- 
uce the most happiness and will not allow him 
, hold the worst thing in the universe, in the 
iost perfect abhorrence ! 

If he is infinite in benevolence, ought he not to 
» his utmost to shut down the flood ‘gates of 
n, and keep its desolating, misery-producing 
aves from overflowing the universe? That can 
ily be called a perfect government, which does 
y ie its power to promote right doing, not that 


does something ! 


Acain. the moment you prove to me that God 
es not hate sin to-day as much as he can, hate 
what assurance have | butthat to-morrow, he 
, 


ill hate it still less, and the day after less still? 
nd soon he may be indifferent between sin and 
jliness, and by and by, he may come to love 
n better than holiness, and reward me for the 
mer and punish me for the latter, and thus I 
iould be in a strait betwixt two, not knowing 


hat course of action to follow. Moreover, the 


oment you prove he does not hate sin as much | 


she can, you prove, as we have before stated, 
iat he is not infinitely benevolent, and when 
iat is made out, you cut all the cords that bind 
ie to his throne. For hate alone is the founda- 
on to all moral obligation. A moral governor 
just be infinite in benevolence, in order to bind 


is subjects, with moral obligations. A. 





For the Register. 


LEE ST. CHURCH. 


The Ladies of the Lee St. Church beg leave | 
» acknowledge, thus publicly, their obligations 
aid afforded | 
The successful result is | 


»thecommunity for the generous 
vem at their late sale. 
» less gratifying, as affording the means to} 


jorn their new Church ina becoming manner, | 
1an as an evidence of the kind and Christian | 
eling existing in the community towards their | 
eble band | 
With only three weeks of preparation and | 


ith very unpleasant weather during most of | 
1e two days of sale, they have realized, beyond 
xpenses, upwards of $500. To themselves 
fe credit is not due ; to other hands and purses, 
nd above all, to the blessings of God, do they 
we their success. 

They would feel themselves grossly remiss in 
ieir Christian duty did they not give utterance 
) the deep feelings which move their hearts on 
The kind sympathy and assist- 
ce which they have received, not only from | 
eir brethren of the other Unitarian Societies in 
ld Cambridge and Cambridgeport, but also from 
1ose of every religious denomination in the city, 
sem especially to call for a strong expression of 
ratitude, that those barriers, which in some in- 











is Occasion. 


tances are allowed to separate Christians of 
ifferent names, have had no place here. 

Neither would they forget the generous dona- 
ons from abroad ; from the Hollis St. Society 
» Boston, and from many members of other So- 
ieties in that city; from East Boston, Jamaica 
‘lains, Dorchester, Salem, Medford, Lexington, 
‘ramingham, Brighton, Hingham, Leominster, 
trattleboro’, Vt., and Haverhill. To each and 
» all, they return most hearty and sincere 
hanks, 

They utter these words in no spirit of vain 
oasting. It is a duty to record the fact, when 


ake of argument, God is a 
and infinde in benevo- 
presume few or none will be disposed 
ings) then it seems to me to 
that he must reward virtue, 
as much as he can reward it, and 
tat he must hate sin, wrong doing, as much 
, he can hate it, and consequently, punish it 
Or in other words he must 
o all that he can to keep it out of the system. 
or the moment you prove, that he will not re- 
ard virtue as much as in his power and that he 
ill punish sin only slightly, you demonstrate 


He 


n virtuous, and to 


pray—without it, they can pray, if their belief is 
strong, and their heart firm. 

Prayer is enforced and commanded, as can 
be proved by many sentences of holy writ—its 
purpose isto elevate the heart, strengthen the 
understanding, and to advange man in his heaven- 
ly progress. **Piay that ye enter not into temp- 
tation !”’ 

This world has its trials, its troubles and its 
afflictions, but with prayer for our armor, we can 
resist them with its peace in our hearts, and 
its holiness guiding our ways. “Come unto me 
all that are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.”’ Go unto him with prayer, as your Medi- 
ator, your Savior. Seek the Father through 
him, for your prayers only will be accepted, 
when Jesus is your iatercessor. Wait not, but 
approach now, while he is near, seek him before 
the golden bow! be broken, or the silver cord be 
loosed. B. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Memoir or Ropert SwAIn. 
This little volume, originally printed for pri- 
vate use, is now published by Munroe & Co. for 
general circulation. We welcome it as a beau- 
tiful memorial of a young man with whom it was 
our happiness to become acquainted during the 
last months of his life, and whose character we 
recall as remarkable for its maturity and com- 
pleteness. We perform the grateful office of 
friendship, in recording our satisfaction with this 
simple and excellent memorial of his life. We 
are glad that a wider circle than the personal 
friends of Robert may have an opportunity of 
knowing and being impressed with his virtues. 
The best thing to be said of the Memoir is that 
it is ¢rue. It gives all the individuality of its 
subject. And there is no extravagance in it, no 
enumeration of excellencies, no praise, no point- 
ing out of peculiarities. The story is simple and 
the reader is left to draw his own inferences and 
form his own judgment. There are passages in 
it of great beauty which appeal to our deepest 
hearts and sometimes move us ‘o tears. We 
' would particularly note the confidence which ex- 
isted between Robert and his father. Would 
| that we could often see it so happily exemplified! 
| Nothing is more needed to adorn and sanctify 
home; nothing has such power to keep young 
| men from sin and rejoice old men’s hearts. To 
‘those parents who desire such a character for 
| their sons or such consolation when they are no 
|longer with them, we commend this beautiful 
}and much needed lesson. 











| 


The Editor, has executed his trskwith judg- 





The reader is whollyoceupied with Robert. This 
is always the chiefexcellence of biography though - 
often lost sight of by vain and ambiticus writers. 
The arangement and selection of materials discov- 
er the happy talent of the Editor. We hope for 
this book an extensive circulation and anticipate 
the 
ially on the minds of theyoung. It will help them 


deep impression it is destined to make espec- 


tobear tials patiently and find their happiness in 
duty. 
life and give new beauty to religion. D. Cc. 


lt will help them in their estimation of 


Firowers ror Cuitpren, by L. Maria Child. 
Ill. For children of eleven of twelve years of 
age. 

Mrs. Child is so universally known as an ad- 
mirable writer for children that she needs no 
commendation of ours ; but we cannot help say- 
ing how well we like this little book, though it 
does in one of its stories deal a little in that sen- 
timental romance which we do not think the best 
kind of reading for children. 





Hymws, Sones anv Fastes, for young people. 

By Eliza Lee Follen. 

A very good musical accompaniment to Mrs. 
Child’s stories, and we would gladly see it in the 
hands of children. The wultitude of books for 
the young, is aburden. We believe in a very 
few, and always regret to see children’s minds 
distracted by many. A book must have uncom- 
mon merit, if it is capable of doing a child good 
enough to counterbalance the evil occasioned by 
one book more. This, however, isan old favor- 
ite ‘‘revised and enlarged,’’ and we have no 





doubt, improved. 





We have received and hope to notice partic- 
ularly hereafter, 





yembers of differing denominations, with the 
rue benevolence of a Christian heart, aid and | 


oods, as with spiritual gifts. 
o degree of outward prosperity will ever lead 
1em to forget those inward graces, which pro- 
uce a holy, loving life, without which, they can 
ever gain a name or place in the invisible 
‘hurch, however high a rank they may attain 
m earth. 

Mes. Marcarer Fuuier } 

Mrs. Peter Macxintosu | 

Mrs. Henry Bvroitr 


\ 
Mas. P. R. L. Srone f 
Mrs. Hucu W.Green |} 


Cambridge, Jan. 5, 1847. 


Committee. 





For the Register. 
, Mr. Epiror,—1l would call the attention of 
‘our clerica} readers to one important point in 
he delivery of sermons, which is, to direct their 
'yes to their audience as much as possible. In 
rivate conversation, a person always should look 
it the one he is addressing, and so in public ad- 
lress it is much easier to fix the attention on 
‘ speaker which is talking.to us, than one who 
© apparently making his remarks to the ceiling, 
of the Panels of the gallery. The reason is ob- 
Every writer upon oratery speaks of the 
&Ye, a8 one of his most powerful instru- 
nents, but if the audience cannot see the speak- 

pea 


, . * 
rs eye, it is as though that part of his armory ‘ 
nad been left behind. A litle reflection will 


onvinee every minister, who wishes to engage 
ind fix the attention of his congregagi 

efegation, of the 
mportance of this matter, and | Would suggest 
0 those whose practice in delivering their ae 


vious. 
yrator’s 


1. Dewey’s Discourses on Human Life, com- 


| posed in part of the first volume of sermons 


’ | which he published, partly of sermons not be- 
neourage each other, as well with outward | ¢,_, 


They trust that | 


published and partly of Essays, Reviews 
&c. We know of no richer volume of dis- 
courses. 


2. Christian Consolations. Sermons by A. 
P. Peabody—a volume, we are sure which will 
carry light and comfort into many a desolate 
home. 

3. Noyes’s Translation of the Psalms,—a new 
edition and an improvement on the first, excel- 
lent as that was. 

4. Christianity the Life of the Soul, by the 
author of Martyria, with an introduction by Rev. 
F. D. Huntington. 

5. How to be a man. 
Harvey Newcomb. 

6. Registration of Births, 
Deaths in Massachusetts, 1846. By John G. 
Palfrey. Also from the same source, Abstracts 
of the Returns from Banks and Institutions for 
Savings in Mass. Oct. 1846. No one can ques- 
tion the official industry and fidelity of our Sec- 
retary of State. 

7. First Annual Report of the Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools in Vermont,—a prom- 
ising omen. 


A book for boys. By 





Marriages and 


Boston Aumanac. Mr. Dickinson’s Boston 
Almanac has been promptly published this year. 
It is enlarged and improved, and as usual neatly 
printed, and offered at the low price of 25 cts. 








We are happy inthe opportunity of calling 
the attention of our readers to the Circular of the 
Seamen’s Aid Society. The efforts of the ladies 





nons does not conform to the true rule in this 


‘espect to amend. Layman. 





For the Register. 
WHAT IS PRAYER. 


[A continuation of a piece which appeared in 
ne of your papers, lately, signed S. 8.] 


who have embarked in this Christian enterprise, 
are worthy of all praise. If they are ready to 
| Cevote their time and labors to the important un- 
dertaking of furnishing the house which the large 
benevolence of some of our citizens has erected, 
can those who have not contributed to the means 
of constructing the house do less at the call of 
these true “Sisters of Charity,” than to cast in 
freely according to their ability, the offerings, 





rg prayer is the outpouring of a grateful 
( ite at . ‘ 
‘oul to its maker, the inspiration of gladness, 


& feelj, o . . 

linet of joy pervading the heart at varied 
“. _? H€ proof of a true faith H 

of a spirit |; 1, and the burning 


ghted by zeal. Prayer is not con- 


ined t rf 
° any favored class but tothe world. The 


necessary to prepare the house for occupancy. 
A. B. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF SEAMEN. 


The Seamen’s Aid Society of Bost 

roth Sentens Aid Society of Boston rnpotly 
fare of seamen and their families, in furnishing a 
house now building by the Boston Port Society, for 





D0 . 
poor, the rich, the sick, the dying, the oppr 
essed, 


a Mariner’s House, and nearly completed. “This 


ment and truth. His own work scarcely appears. | 





and to be eugirely under their control and manage- 
ment. They have had many years’ experience in 
this form of charity, and each year has strengthened 
their convictions of its importance and practicability. 
There are already gg” oer to accommodate sea- 
men, but few homes. The testimony of those, who 
have repeatedly returned tothe Mariner’s House, 
gives assurance that the religious, social, and fireside 
influences there exerted have had their controlling 
and elevating effect. 

Connected with the House is a Store, where the 
seamen can find every needed article of clothing. 
From this Store work is supplied to destitute women 
connected with the families of seamen, their widows, 
their daughters, and their sisters, and paid for at 
such a price, that the employed can /ive by her 
work. ‘Thus the small profit paid by the sailor 
directly to the families of seamen, as an equivalent 
for labor performed, and the amount of good thus 
accomplished is tenfold what it would be, were the 
money only given, without the work, for industr 
and independence are thus encouraged and rewarded. 

Of those, who have ‘‘enough and to spare,’’ the 
Seamen’s Aid Society would ask a little to enable 
them to make pleasant and comfortable the home 
they are preparing for the sailor. All are either di- 
rectly or remotely interested in his welfare. Does 
not the merchant send forth his ships with more con- 
fident hopes of a prosperous voyage, when they are 
manned by those, who go forth from a religious and 
safe home, feeling that they are men, that they have 
been men on shore, and are pledged to all that is 
manly and faithful, than he does to commit his ves- 
sel to those, whose senses and whose souls, whilst 
fon land, have known but one dark night of degrada- 
tion and sin? Give then a little to make ready a 
safe resting-place for the storm-tossed and the home- 
less, for no human being can breathe a pure moral 
atmosphere without being made better by it. The 
amount of gain may be so small we cannot measure 
it, bat God can. 

Many an ocean wanderer goes forth from his 
country home, from ‘‘green fields and still pastures.”’ 
Is not the pain of parting lessened by the knowledge 
that a safe welcome awaits him, when the dangers 
of the sea are exchanged for the greater dangers of 
the city? Will not the social gathering, collected in 
almost every society, ply the needle a little while for 
the Mariner’s House, and send the needful articles 
for the beds and for the tables? Will not the suc- 
cessful harvester send something for the cellar or the 
store-room, and experience shall echo ‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’’ Will not those, 
either in city or country, whose ingatherings have 
been large, heed the command, given eighteen cen- 
turies ago in Judea, but which has lost none of its 
vital binding force, as each year has repeated it, 
**Freely ye tans received, freely give.’? And those 
whose gleanings have been few and scanty, listen to 
the Soul encouraging approval, ‘‘She has done what 
she could.”’ 

Mas. ALBERT FEARING, 

Miss ANN E. COFFIN, 

Mas. OTIS EVERETT, 

Mas. HANNAH LOCKE, 

Mas. E. T. TAYLOR, 

Mrs. CHARLES ARNOLD, 

Mas. STEPHEN RHOADES, 

Miss M. RUTHVEN, 

Mas. JOHN P. THORNDIKE. 
Any gifts of money can be sent to the Treasurer of 
the Society, Miss Ann E. Corrin, No. 1 Win- 
throp Place, any other donations,fto Rev. E.T. Tay- 
lor’s corner of Prince and Garden Court streets. 
November 28, 1846. 





OBITUARIES. 


MARTHA Ww. 
Died at Medway, Dec. 31st, Martha W., wife 


GAY. 


lated their faith, and perpetrated the great na- 
tional wrong of suffering the Republic to. be 
Blotted out. 


Both France and England are parties’ to the 
treaty of Vienna. What will they say? What 
France may say, can be guessed from the follow- 
ing remarkable paragraph, in an article of some 
length, confidently attributed to M. Guizot. 


‘* However elevated a throne may be, it is 
subject to the eternal principles of honor. We 
have the happiness of living in an age in which 
principles seated at the depth of the conscience 
of man, form there a tribunal before which em- 
perors and kings must appear like the rest of 
mankind. When the world, still in its semi- 
savage state, was only enlightened by the uncer- 
tain rays of the moral theories of philosophers, 
princes who had force on their side, had a chance 
of being unjust, and wicked with impunity. But 
since christianity has vulgarised and universalised 
the fundamental system of right and duty in all, 
there is no longer, in any sphere, an act of vio- 
lation of what is true, and just, and holy, that 
can hope to escape condemnation. In this point 
of view, the three governments of Russia, Pruss- 
ia, and Austria have lowered themselves in the 
opinion of their own people. There is no divis- 
ion in good faith. hen the foreigners have 
been cheated, natives may also be cheated, and 
they who have suppressed the liberties of one 
town, may be justly suspected of being capable 
of suppressing the liberties of twenty others. If 
we were citizens of St. Petersburgh, Berlin, or 
Vienna, the fate of Cracow would give us ground 
for reflection.’’} 


Discussion or Suavery 1n BALTIMORE.— 
The Baltimore correspondent of the New York Tri- 
bune writes us follows: ‘To every heart imbued 
with the least portion of philanthropy, the present 
aspect of things in Baltimore must be highly cheer- 
ing; 2 complete revolution in rags opinion is being 
happily effected. Some weeks ago, the question, 
‘will the abolition of slavery in Maryland tend to 
the prosperity of the State;’’ was proposed in a de- 
bating society composed of highly intelligent men. 
While the negative are not deficjent in ingenuity and 
eat tact, it is acknowledged that the affirmative 
cave employed an amount of incontrovertible argu- 
ment, that has thrown a flood of light on this hitherto 
one-sided question in Maryland. ‘To such an extent 
is the public mind excited, that the discussion, by 
common consent, has been adjourned from day to 
day, and is likely to continue for several weeks.”” 


Episcopat Ciry Misstons. ‘The Christian 
Witness gives the following extracts from the third 
report of the Episcopal city mission for Boston. ‘The 
Missionary says: 

‘‘For the year now ending, I have held 248 regu- 
lar services of the Church. I have held 20 other re- 
ligious meetings, administered the holy communion 
20 times. i 

I have also officiated as chaplain 36 times, and 
delivered 29 lectures on moral and benevolent sub- 
jects, making, of —— and occasional services of 
the church, 286; of other moral and religious ser- 
vices, 85; in all 374. 

I have also made 1358 visits for the poor. As the 
number of families connected with the mission, and 
the communicants, have so recently been considera- 
bly increased, I am not able to give an exact account 
of either. 

I have expended, for the relief of the poor, 
$1150 73, on 974 occasions, as follows, including 
the unprovided for balance (see last report,) of 
$119 56: Provisions, 223 21; fuel, 57 68; rent, 
147 48; clothing, 51 71; sickness, 142 85; burials, 





of the late Willard Gay of Dedham, aged 66 years. 
After a lingering and somewhat painful sick- 
ness, it has pleased the kind Author of our being 
to remove from a wade circle of friends, one whose | 


willing disposition, kind and generous heart had | 
ever thrown a pleasant sunshine round their 

path ; and while now they are called to mourn 
the departure of their loved and cherished friend, | 
the happy recollection of her many virtues, the 

sweet resignation of her Christian life must 

strongly impress upon their minds the truth 

“how blest the righteous when she dies.”’ Our 

loved friend who has gone but a little while be- | 
fore us, found pleasure and delight in making her | 
companions happy, and seeming ever to have| 
that injunction ‘not to live for ones-self alone” | 
before her. She was untiring in her efforts to/| 
create innocent amusements, impart instruction | 
and to impress upon the minds of the young the | 
value and importance of an early religious life. 
Her extensive and varied information, a mind | 
rich with the treasures of early study and labor, | 
together with an almost wonderful memory, | 
served always to enliven the hours as they passed 
and enriched with useful knowledge the minds 
of those who happily rejoiced in her companion- 
ship. The library of her mind was open to all, 
and many among us have gathered information 
and instruction therefrom. Tender, confiding 
and trusting in her God she considered her life 
here, one of accountability and ever directed it 
as pertaining to that happier one above. Her 
ear was ever ready at the story of the afflicted, 
and her charitable heart was open to the unfor- 
tunate and oppressed ;the poor and cold grew 
warm at her kindness and invoked blessings in 
their prayers. 

While as friends and acquaintances we look 
upon the broken circle” here, it becomes us 
to turn our thoughts and hopes to that happy 
band above, seeking to imitate her bright exam- 
ple, and rejoicing in the knowledge that it is left 
with us one day to join their choir. Of those 
more immediately connected by kindred ties, it 
may be said, the world has little comfort for 
their sorrow. Their early instruction has taught 
them to scrutinize not the ways of a Divine | 





Providence, nor seek to interpret the angel songs 
that have welcomed their mother to the skies. 
B. 





JOSHUA MAURAN. 


In the Providence Journal of the 2d inst. we 
find the following notice. 

‘‘We are pained to announce the sudden 
demise of Josuva Mavuran, which event took 
place last evening. Capt. Mauran, as one of 
the firm of C. & J. Mauran, has long been known 
as one of our most enterprising merchants. It 
will be remembered that his respected brother, 
Carto Mauran, was, about two years since 
called from time in a manner similarly sudden 
and unexpected.’’ 


JAMES SMITH, ESQ. 

Died in Peterboro’, N. H., Dec. 21, James 
Smith, Esq., aged 32. 

Mr. Smith has for several years been a lawyer 
in New Orleans, where his prospects of success 
were unusually promising, and where he was, as 
elsewhere, respected for his talents and his social 
qualities, 4 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
Repvustic or Cracow, anp THE Treaty or 
Vienna. The following is’a copy of the articles 


in the treaty of Vienna, intended to secure the 
independence of the Republic of Vienna. 


‘*Article6. The city of Cracow, with its 
territory, is declared in perpetuity a free, inde- 
pendent, and strictly neutral city, under the pro- 
tection of Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 
“Article 9. The Courts of Russia, Austria 
and Prussia, engage to respect, andto cause to 
be respected forever, the neutrality of the free 
city of Cracow, and of its entire territory. No 
armed force can ever be introduced into it, under 
any pretence wh ver.”’ 

This treaty has violated, and Cracow in- 
corporated with the empire of Austria. And 




















thus’ these three great Empires, whose faith was 


54 18; books, printing, schools, and Sunday school, 
78 80; cash, 93 18; moving and travelling, 18 25; 
furniture and bedding, 29 93; tools and materials, 
21 09; loans, to be repaid, 52 00; sundries, 61 21, 
—$1150 73. 

Tue Unitarian Cuvurcu in Haverhill, a neat 
Church built only a few years since, was burnt on 
Monday afternoon. 

Tue Assoctationists of this city are having 
a course of lectures delivered, on their views of social 
science. The first lecture was given on Thursday 
evening by Wm. H. Channing. 

Tue City GovernMeENT for the year 1847 
was duly organized on Monday, The Mayor de- 
livered an appropriate address. Geo. 8. Hillard, 
Esq. was chosen President of the Common Council, 
and Samuel F. McCleary was unimously re-elected 
city Clerk. 


Isaac FRANKLIN. 
ident of Sumner Co., Tenn., bequeathed, at his 
death, in April last, the principal part of a large for- 
tune, amounting to near!y a million of dollars, to the 
establishment and endowment of an institution of 
learning, in Sumner county ; for the education of the 
necessitous children in that section of his native State. 
A part of his property being in the State of Lou- 
isiana, his lady, by the laws of that State, might 
have claimed about $150,000 of the bequest. But 


This gentleman, late a res- 


this she declined doing, and generously co-operated 
with those entrusted with the property, in carry- 
ing out the full intentions of his will. 


Russta anv Turkey. A new treaty of com- 
merce between these two governments takes effect 
on the firstof July next. The treaty accords to 
Russia all the privileges given to any other country. 


Russ1a AND France. The probability of the 
establishment of friendly relations between the gov- 
ernments of Russia and France, 1s augured from the 
fact that the Charge d’ Affaires of France has recent- 
ly dined with the Emperor. It may not be generally 
known that these two governments have been for 
some time so estranged as not to have kept Ambas- 
sadors at each other’s court. 


Frour. The importations of flour into Boston 
the year 1846 amounted to 748,123 barrels, of 
which 231,436 came over the Western railroad. 


MAssAcreE or THE Nestrorrans. A ocorres- 
pondent of the London Morning Chronicle, writing 
from Constantinople gives an account of a most hor- 
rid massacre of the Nestorians, by Beder Khan Bey. 
This chief has 40,000 men at his command, and is 
virtual sovereign of the whole mountain district. 
Within eight years past he has risen from poverty to 
wealth and power. This remarkable prosperity is 
to be attributed to the friendship and aid of the Tur- 
kish government, and it has at last excited the jeal- 
ousy Of this government. 

Beder Khan Bey has long been known as an ene- 


|my of the Nestorians, who to free themselves from 


his persecutions sent a deputation to the Porte de- 
manding to be incorporated in the jurisdiction of the 
government of Mossoul. The attempt of the Nes- 
torians brought down the vengeance of Beder Khar 
upon them. The first act of vengeance was in 1843 
when he sent several thousand Kurdes among them, 
under Mahmoud Khan, by whom they were pillaged 
and massacred. But the late attack exceeds all in- 
stances of modern barbarity on record. We are 
told that ‘‘thirty-six villages, at least, have been 
made the scene of the most harrowing wholesale 
murders.’? ‘*Men, women and children crying for 
mercy ; the women and children in the agonies of 
terror, wére put to death by every species of torture 
which cruelty could invent.’’ ‘Two of the bishops, 
if not more, were impaled and several of the priests. 
**Three thousand of the Nestorians have perished in 
this massacre, on the lowest calculation.’’ 

These barbarities have occasioned strong remon- 
strances by the foreign envoys at Constantinople, 
who insist that Beder Khan Bey isa monster who 
must be crushed. The Porte is represented as pos- 
sessing the same sentiments. But the great force at 
the command of Beder Khan, renders this more ea- 
sily said than done. 








{G NOTICE. So many of the Sunday Schools of 
our denomination, in the country, are not in session at 
this time of the year, that it has been thought best by 
the Teachers of the Warren Street Chapel to defer mak- 
ing their annual donation of Tracts till next spring. 
_ In the meantime, a copy of Mr Gray’s late publica- 
tion, ** My Teachers New Year’s Present, or Select 
Biography of the Young” will be forwarded to the Li- 
brarian of each of the Schools that contributed to the 
Floral Procession of last 4th of July. ; 

Should any Schooi be ov: » the =e 
or Pastor will please notify Mr Barnard, “ 


ren street, Boston. 


amount, at their earliest possible convenience. 


tanre will be a personal favor to the publisher, 
by relieving burdens which, from the long delay 
of many small but weekly increasing’ sums have 
grown to be very inconvenient. 

Those at a distance, as well as those who pay 
sums not convenient to send by mail can pay 
the amount each to his respective postmaster, 
and forward to us his receipt. A proper form 
of receipt is given below. 


Post Orrice, (Town,) (State,) 
(Month,) (Date,) 184 . } 
Received of (A. B.) dollars cents for his 
subscription to the Christian Register, payable to the 
Publisher by the Post Master of Boston, Mass., on pre- 
sentation of this Receipt, duly endorsed. 








. D., 
nl4 tf « Post Master. 





{G- UNION PASTORAL ASSOCIATION. The 
next meeting will be with Rev James W. Tho “ 
Salem, on Tuesday, Jan’y 12th, at 11 o’clock A. M. 
SAMUEL OSGOOD, Sec’y. 
Providence, Jan’y 9th, 1847. 
{G SEAMEN’S AID SOCIETY. The annual 
meeting of the Seamen’s Aid Society, will be held in 
the Masonic Temple, on Tuesday morning, January 
12th, at half-past 10 o’clock. 
Members are requested to bring their supscriptions 
enclosed in a paper containing their name and place of 
residence, 2 
All interested in the cause of Seamen are invited to 


attend. 
jo E. L. EVERETT, Sec’y S. A. S. 





{G- Rev Charles Spear will preach on the Duty of 
Society towards Criminals, in the Rev Caleb Stetson’s 
Church in Medford, on the next Sabbath, at the regular 
service in the afternoon, and at the Universalist Church 
in the evening at balf-past 6. 





{G- CAMBRIDGE MINISTERIAL ASSOCI- 
ATION. Next meeting at Watertown, on Tuesday, 
12th inst. 

jo WM. NEWELL, Sec’y. 








MARRIAGES. 





In this city, 30th ult., by Rev. F. D. Huntington, 
Mr John C. Johnson to Miss M. Arnold. 

In Lynn, 24d ult., by Rev Mr Driver, Mr Samuel 
Bass, of Boston, to Miss Mary Olivia Griffin. 

In the Church at Northboro’,by Rev J. Allen, Dec 
27th, Mr Peter L. Whiton, of Hingham, to Miss Sarah 
Ann P. Densmore. 

In Carlisle, Dec 13th. by Rev Mr Tilden, Mr Eph- 
raim Patch, of Lowell, Mass., to Miss Sarah H. Morse, 
of Rumney, N. H.; 24th, by Rev J. Thurston, of Bil- 
lerica, Mr John F. Baldwin, of Billerica, to Miss Fan- 
ny A. Parker, of C.; 27th by Rev H. Wood, Mr Geo 
Heath to Miss Clarissa M. Richardson. 

In Charlemont, Mass., on Christmas Eve, in the Con- 
gretional Charch, (Orthodox) by Rev Mr Stearns, of 
Rowe, James F. Arnold, Esq., of North Adams to Miss 
Louisa, daughter of Rev Joseph Field, of Charlemont. 
In Troy, N. Y., 30th ult., Mr Charles M. Eustis, of 
Boston, to Miss Henrietta, daughter of Henry Nazro, 
Esq., of T. 





DEATHS. 


In this city, Dec. 31, Mr Thomas Crehore, 77. 

In Medway, Dec 30th, Mrs Martha W., wile of the 
late Willard Gay, of Dedham, and daughter of the late 
Rev D. Emmons, of Frankl.n, Mass., 66. 

In Somerville, Dec 31, Mr Joshua Daniell, of this 
city, 44. ° 

In Jamaica Plain, Ist inst., Wm. Gustavus, son of 
Mr Theodore Dunn, 3 mos. 

At Mill Brook Farm, Fox River, Illinois, Dec 13th, 
Royal Bullard, Esq., formerly of Pepperell, Mass., 60. 
In Shelburne, 25th ult., Dea Ebenezer Fisk, 62, a 
brother of Rev Pliny Fisk, Missionary to Palestine. 

In Kennebunk, Dec 10th, Mias Olive Gillpatrick, 44; 
15th, Hannah, wife of Capt Joseph Hatch, 72. 

In Ware, Dec 12th, after a painful illness of Typhus 
Fever, Mr. Adolphus Peters, 33; a very highly res - 
ed merchant of that place. Rb cain 2 














NV EMORIA TECHNICA, or, the art of Abbrevi- 
LVL ating those studies which give the greatest labor 
to the Memory; including Seen, Historical Dates, 
Geography, Astronomy, Gravities, &c.; also Rules for 
Memorizing Technicalities, Nomenclatures, Proper 
Names, Prose, Poetry, and Topics in general. Em- 
bracing all the available Rules found in Mnemonics or 
Mnemotechny, of Ancient and Modern Times. To 
which is added a Perpetual Almanac for two thousand 
years of past time and time to come Adapted to the 
use of Schools. By Lorenzo D. Johnson. Secondedi- 
tion, revised and improved. Price, filty cents. 

Public School Teachers who wish to attend the lecture, 
advertised below, will receive a copy of the work gratis, 
by calling on the publishers, GOULD, KENDALL & 
LINCOLN, 59 Washington street. 

PUBLIC LECTURE. 


Mr I. D. Johnson will give a lecture in the Marlboro’ 
Chapel, Hall No. 1, on Tuesday evening, January 12th, 
at half-past 7 o’clock, when he will make an exposition 
of the advantages of his system to the public generally, 
and its adaptation to Common School instruction. 

A young lad will be present, who will answer any 
one of six thousand questions from the ‘* Memoria Tech- 
nica,’’ when propounded at random by the audience.— 
Mr. J. pledges himself that he will, in the course of the 








The proprietor of the Register would repeat 
his request, to those subscribers who have re- 
cently had bills sent to them, to forward the 


The money is needed for the essential opera- 
tions of the establishment, and an early remit- 


“FROM AND AFTER’’ THIS DAY, 


AT THE 


LADIES? EXGHANGE 


f bears Proprietors of this Establishment 
give public notice, that fo.’ the 


they have 
REDUCED THEIR PRICES, 


its imme Bal 


have a Jarger stock of 


than is usual at this season, and purchasers will have a 
large assortment to select from. We shall offer our 
large and select assortment of 


SHAWLS 


at such prices as sha/l tempt all who see them to buy. 


al price $15 to $125; 
100 HigHLAND PLatp Lone SHAWLS, all wool, 
$5, usual price $7 50; 


And all our Long and Square Shawls at equally low 
prices, among which are some new and beautiful Casm- 


MERE Lone and Square, HIGHLAND Lona, AND 
VELVET SHAWLS, received by last arrivals. 


OF DRESS AND CLOAK SILKS 


We can offer an unrivalled assortment, in BLacks, 
Brive Bracks and Corors, and we shall reduce the 
prices from 5 to 25 cents per yard, according to relative 
cost; prices varying from 25 cents a yard to the most 
costly fabrics, and of all widths, from 1-2 yard to 5-4. 
Our stock of Black Silks and Evening Silks is umusu- 
ally large and select, and Ladies wishing Bik. Silks for 
Spring wear, will make a saving by buying now. 
CASHMERES AND DRESS GOODS. 


Our large stock of CASHMERES, M. DE 
LAINES, OTTOMANS, CASTILLIANS, ORE- 
GON PLAIDS, ALIWAL AND . VICTORIA 
PLAIDS, GINGHAMS, PRINTS, &c., and 
RAW SILK PLAIDS, 

WILL ALL BE OFFERED AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


ERENCH CLOAKINGS AND MERINOS. 
In CLOAKINGS, THIBETS, MERINOS, 
HIGHLAND PLAIDS, GALA PLAIDS, and 
other Cloak Materials, our stock is large, and embraces 
all the most desirable styles and colors. 


ALL OUR 
MOURNING GOODS, 
BOMBAZINES, ALPACCAS, INDIANAS, 


CRAPES, &c., will be offered at reduced prices. 
Together with all our stock of 


LINEN GOODS, 
Sheetings, Shirtings, Damasks, Napkins, Cloths, 
Lawns, Cambrics, Diapers, Huckabucs, Crash, &c., &c. 


WOOLLEN GOODS, 


CLOTHS ; CASSIMERES ; DOESKINS ; 
VESTINGS ; all Stuffs for Boys’ Wear, &c. ; Gents’ 
Dressing Robes ; Velvets ;. Plaids for Children, §c. 

ALL OUR “STOCK OF 

COTTONS, BLANKETS,FLANNELS,LACES, GLOVES, 


EMBROIDERIES. 
TABLE AND PIANO CLOTHES, HOSIERY, 


and our large assortment of new and beautiful 


Cashmere Scarfs, 


at a liberal discount. Our best PARIS KID GLOVES 
at 564 cents. : 
Our stock being mach larger than ever before at this 
season of the year, we shall offer great inducements to 
our customers, that we may thereby sell every article of 
our stock on hand. ~ 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO., 


192 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Gtis 


Nathaniel F, Williams, 


(Late Collector for the Port of Baltimore,) 

HAS resumed his former business at his Fire 
Proof Store, No 14 Bowly’s Wharf, respectfully 

tenders to his friends and the public his services as a 


COMMISSION AGENT, 


to sell or purchase all kinds of Merchandise. Ever 
thing that industry and an intimate acquaintance wi 
the growth and prosperity of Baltimore can accomplish 
may be confidently relied upon, to promote the views of 
those, confiding their interests to his care. 
Baltimore December 5, 1846. 
Reference to— 
Hon. DanieEL WEBSTER, Bost 
Joun Wiviams, Esq. : re 
Hon. Joun Davis, Worcester, Mass. 
Hon. James F. Simmons, 
Col. Wa. BLopcet, 
Gen. Josiaun WHITAKER, 
Messrs. PARMELEE & RovGERs, 
“s Spracue, Ropinson & Co., } New York. 
66 SHipman & AYREs, 
Hon. Horace Binney . F 
“« Joun SERGEANT, Philadelphia. 
Joun Wates, Esq. Wilmington, Del. 


Cuak uss B. Penrose, Esq., Lancaster, Pa. 
tf 
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Providence, R. I. 
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JACOBS’ 
Linen and House Furnishing Estab: 
lishment. 





evening, give such instruction as will convince his 
hearers of their own ability to commit to memory, and 
to retain, what they, perhaps, may heretofore have 
deemed impracticable. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


As the several exercises of the occasion will be di- 
rected to the illustration of the principles and uses of 
the system, each person in attendance will use a. copy 
of the Memoria Technica, which will be the only nec- 
essary ticket of admission to the leccure. 


j9 L. D. JOHNSON. 


YYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
NO. 2. ‘The present number contains 24 beautiful 
wood cuts and furnishes specimens of the writings and 
lives of upwards of fifty authors. Among which are Spen- 
cer, Southwell, Daniels, Fairfax, Wotton, Shakespeare, 
Donne, Ben Johnson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Brown, 
Quarles, Herbert, Cartwright, Lovelace, Randolph, 
Scott, Maitland, Montgo uery, James V1, Earl of Ster- 
ling. Drummond, Buchan, Johnston, Marlow, ete. 
There has been but one continued voice from the press 
in regard to this work, and that in the highest degree 
commendatory—the present number will well sustain its 
high character, and as the work progzesses, it will be 
found constantly increasing in interest. Just published 
by GOULD KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
jo 3w 59 Washington street. 








’ AIGHTON’S PATENT ENEMA, OR INJEC- 

TION CHAIR. This useful and ingenious ar- 
rangement for administering. injections, is highly a 
proved by Physicians and others who have used_ it. it 
can be used by the patient without the aid of an assis- 
tant. ‘The apparatus can be disconnected, and it makes 
a handsome arm-chair for the parlor. We manufacture 
them of different styles, and keep a good assortment al- 
ways on hand, From numerous certificates we select 
the following. ‘ 
Extract of a letter of Hon Harrison Gray Otis, dated 

Oct 26, 1846. 
** T regard it (the chair) as a most useful invention, 
and hope it will come into general use.” 
H. G. Ors. 


A distinguised medical practitioner says :— 
** T shall very cordially recommend it to any who I 
think may have occasion for it.” 
From Dr Wm Cornell, Boston. 

Asa Physician, I recommend the Chair of L. V. 
Badger to the attention of the medical profession, as one 
of the best conceived plans with which I have become 
acquainted, for administering enema. 

W. M. Corne u, M. D. 
Boston, Nov 20, 1846. 

From Dr Henry 8. Lee, Boston. 

I have examined the injection Chair of L. V. Badger, 
and consider it a very convenient apparatus for a sick 
room, as it combines the advantages of administering 
enema, and of a stool and sitting chair; and I take 
pleasure in calling to it the attention of medical _ 
titioners. Henry S. Lex, M. D. 
Boston, Nov 20, 1846. a 
From the Journal of Health, published in Boston. 
Medical Chair. We have at our office an Injection 
Chair. The invention is simple, but still the apparatus 
is efficient. It combines, in one plan, three grand and 
important items, viz : First, it is convenient and well 
adapted to administer enema to the sick; and every 
practising physician and every nurse, are sensivle how 
desirable it is to have such machinery in readiness for 
the hour of need. Secondly, without the injecting ap- 
paratus, it forms a very convenient and night, or stool 
chair. And, in the third place, it makes, when you 
please to have it so, a beautiful easy arm chair, the wood 
of rich mahogany, the seat well stuffed and covered with 
hair cloth. It will be very convenient for sea vo % 
Physicians and othersare invited to call at our 
and examine it. L. V. BADGER & CO., 
No 175 Tremont street, opposite Tremont House. 
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DENTISTRY. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


GEON DENTIST, 


NO. 7 WINTER STREET. 


ENJAMIN & E. JACOBS, No. 35 Tremont Row, 
a few doors North of Tremont House, keeps con- 
stantly on hand, an extensive variety of every descrip- 
tion of Linen Goods and Housekeeping Articles of their 
own importation, which are all warranted of the very 
best fabrics, particularly the Linen Goods, being per- 
fectly free from all admixture of Cotton. The stock 
consists in part of the ee See viz :—A large 
assortinent of Linen Shirtings and pillow-case Linens, 
put up expressly for the trade and family use; do Lin- 
on Sheeting, all widths from 9-8 to 12-4 wide; Damask 
Table Linen, from the low priced to the very best qual- 
ity imported; single and double Damask Table Cloths 
of every style and finish, with Doylies and Napkins to 
match; Imperial and other Quilts; Blankets of the 
common and véry best quality; French, Insh, Scotch 
and Russia Toweling; Crashes; Russia Diapers and 
Sheetings; long Lawns; ladies’ and gentlemen’s Lin- 
en Cambric and Lawn Hdkfs, an extensive variety of 
this article; French Centre and Piano. Cloths; Tapes- 
try; do Cotton and Worsted and Plaid cloths by the 
yard; American Cotton Shirtings and Sheetings, of all 
the variety of widths and qualities. 
N.B. Housekeepers and others im want of good 
Goods, at fair prices are respectfully invited to examine 
the assortment. Grateful for past favors, they hope by 
unremitting attention to business, to give entire satis- 
faction to all patrons of the old, as well as the new con- 
cern. n? 





847—NEW STATE REGISTER. JAMES LOR- 

ING hasin press, The Massachusetts Register and 
United States Calendar, to be published in January. 
The compiler, in prepating the eightieth volume of this 
useful reference book, feels t pleasure in acknowl- 
edging an unusual number of corrections from old cor- 
respondents and others, which are essential to its accu- 
a It is printing in an improved style, and will fur- 
nish such valuable information as the times demand. 
Gentlemen of the various professions are uested to 
send their corrections to the publisher, No. 132 Wash- 
ington street. d26 





VERETT’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
Sreconp Series. Miscellane us Writings of Al- 
exander H. Everett. second Series, 1 vol 12mo; pub- 
lished and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 
Washington, opposite School street. d26 





ECTURES TO YOUNG MEN.—Seconp Ep1- 
Tron. Livermore’s ures to Young Men, a cap- 
ital volume for young men’s reading; price 50 cents, 1 
vol, 16mo. Published and for sabe by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO., eo Washington, opposite Sohvol street, 





TRAND OF THE SHELLS FROM THE SEA 
OF GENIUS. In press, and will be published in 
afew days by JAMES MUNROE & CO., “Shells 
from the Strand of the Sea of Genius,”’ by Miss Harriet 
Earley, one of the Editors of the Lowell Offering, 1 
vol, 12mo; oe Washington, opposite School street. 





NEW VOL. DISCOURSES BY MR. PEABODY. 
Christian Consolations, Sermons, designed to af- 
ford comfort to the afflicted 4 Andrew P. Peabody, 
spew + Dae Routh Sees ortsmouth, N. H., 1 vol 

i pages. is ished b 
merce? 118 Washington pa vapid 
is4t 





NEX BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF MAR- 
_TYRIA, Christianity the deliverance of the Soul 
and its Life, by Wm Mountford, 16mo; this day pub- 


Mr. Follen’s Hymns and Fables, a new and 
enlarged oliehas: tees. ome dey published by CROS- 
BY sn 118 Washington street. oo 


EMOIR OF SWAIN. This day published ““Me- 











agl5 tf 


ir of Robert Swain,” one volume l6mo. E 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, 
School street. a26 


a 
respectfully 
of making 
MORE RAPID SALES OF THEIR LARGE STOCK, 
and will offer ey article at a price which will insure 

In consequence of the dull weather of November, we 


SHAWLS, SILKS, AND DRESS GOODS, , 


CasumERE Lone SHAWLS from $10 to $90, usu- | 


ve LS —— ~ . 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 7 

— on ————we - ~- — fis a e : » 

eo and all who have the Bible and believe in it, can | house is to be leased to the Seamen’s Aid Society. | pledged for its safety and preservation, have vio- TO SUBSCRIBERS. P RICES REDUC iD! fe oe amt MEGAZINE 


for January 1847. No.1, 
CONTENTS. 
* Gratitude in the survey of the last ¥ 
A case of ience. ies 


The Catechis i m and the Bible. “a os 
pee a> end . Potuani, D. D> 
3 


bch Bel 
nistry at havge in Birmingham. 

Hymns and a of Hymas. 

Note Editorial. 9% 

Inteli geece—Items. 

This number commences the foartly volime of the work 
It will be edited as heretofore by Rev F. D. Hunting- 
ton, and ai -the contributors, are the principal Cler- 
gymen << page demomination ’, » ggg : several 

men writers 0! . t is j 
lished the first of each month. number Leal 


ing 48 pages Royal Svo: making one volume a year 
with Index of pages. 
| Terms $2 per annum. 


— 


§ Subscribers caw receive the Yack volames of the 
work neatly bound in exchange for the numbers by pay~ 
ing the cost of binding. 





L. C. BOWLES, Publisier,- 
j2 418 Washington street. 
ders CHILD’S FRIEND for January 1847. No 
4, vol 7. Edited by Mrs Eliza‘Lee Follen.: 
CONTENTS.: *. 
Letter fourth, to a Friend. 
The Birth Day. - 
The Sister of Charity, 
Sorrows of War. 
Nyophi The 
ymphiadia—The Court of the Fairy. 
True Cow ; continued. me 


A mother’s Gift—The Bible. 

This work has now reached the 7th volume. It wilf 
be continued on the same plau as,heretofore ; several val- 
uable writers have promised their aid as contributors, 
which it js hoped will make the work more interesting 
and acceptable to its readers, and be the means of ex- 
tending the circulation. 

Published the first of every month at $1.50 per an- 


nam. 
{G- The back volumes of the work, neatly bound, for 
sale at the subscription price. 
L. C. BOWLES, Publisher, 
2 118 Washington street. 





EMOIRS &c. Henry Ware, Jr. Memoirs of 
the Life of Henry Ware, Jr., by John Ware, M- 
D. 2vols, pp. 288 per volume. Price $1.50. 
Robert Swain. Memoirs of Robert Swain; Ivol, 16 
mo. Price 624 rents. : 
Henry A. Ingalls. Memoits of Henry A In- 
ls, by Rev George W. Burnap, with selections from: 
is writings; Evol, pp. 210. Price 624 cents. 
John Frederic Oberliv. Memoirs of John Frederic’ 
Oberlin, Pastor of Waldbach, with an introduction by 
Henry Ware, Jr; pp. 320. Price 75 cents. 
Samuel H. Stearns. Life of the Rev Samuel H. 
Sterns, late Minister of the Old South Church, in Bos- 
ton, third edition; Ivol,pp. 244. Price 75 cents. 
Noah Worcester. Memoirs of Noah Worcester, D- 
D. by Rev Henry Ware, Jr., D. D. with portraits ; Evol, 
pp. 155. Price 75. 
Life of Fichte. Life of Johann Gottlieb Fichte, by 
William Smith; Ivol, 12mo pp. 158. Price 50 cents- 
Life of Howard, the Philanthropist, by Mys Farrar; 
lvol, 18mo. Price 50 cents.—etc., ete. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. 134 Washington, opposite School st. j2 


T R. FLETCHER’S SELF-ADJUSTING CU- 

RATIVE TRUSS.—Dr. M.R. Frercmer’s 
PaTENT.—The very best and most convenient Truss, 
now in use, is that known as Dr Fletcher’s Patent Self- 
Adjusting Truss, manufactured by LotHer Ancirr, 
of Medford, Mass. Itis so contrived that a single 
T Russ can be used fora rupture on either side, and 
adapts itself to any possible position of the body, with 
wonderful facility. 
This Truss has been in dse, in Boston and vicinity, 
for nearly ten years, during which time i, has been great- 
ly improved, has received the WRITTEN TESTIMONIALS 
of numerous DISTINGUISHED PHYSICIANS. 
The BOSTON MEDICAL JOURNAL pronounces 
this Truss the most perfect thing of the kind ever in- 
vented. It says; ‘‘There is not a spot inthe groin 
where R- pture usually appears upon which the pad may 
not be placed and permanently fixed.” 

FOR FEMALES. 

For Females this Truss possesses very great advan- 
tages. The ease with which the Pad can be fitted to 
any desired point, the comfort with which it may be 
worn, its delicacy of construction, amd great efficacy— 
all serve to commend it to Females as the most usetul 
invention of the day. For children it is also admirably 


suited. 

A PERFECT CURE SECURED! 
This Truss not only relieves, but actually cares, the 
disorder for which it is intended. Of this fact, the 
most abundant and conclusive evidence can be given.— 
It produces NO IRRITATION, no PERSPIRATION 
no WEAKNESS—tut aids Nature to restore the in- 
jured parts to a state of soundness and vigor, and finally 
rendering the use of a Truss, wholly un % 

BEWARE OF FRAUDS! 

No person but L. ANG1ER and his authorized Agents 
can possibly sell FLETCHER’S PATENT ‘TRUSS. 
If another person pretends to sell this Frass, he pre- 
tends to do what he cannot perform. 
The subscriber has retired and convenient rooms, 
with every accommodation for consultation with patients 
and application of this Instrument to any form or stage 


of the complaint. 
LUTHER ANGIER, Proprietor. 
J. 8S. HOUGHTON, 130 Washington street, Agent 
for Boston and vicinity. 2w j2 








ig =! — by WILLIAM J. REYNOLDS & 
Co., 20 Cornhill, the Young Lady’s Home, by Mrs. 
Louisa C. Tuthill. 

Contents. Leaving School; Formation of Charac- 
ter; Mental Culture; Memory; Imagination; Judg- 
ment; History; Natural Science; English Literature ; 
Composition ; Modern Languages ; Cultivation of Taste ; 
Physical Education; Politeness; Woman’s Home In- 
fluence; A Daughter’s Duty; A Sister’s Influence; The 
Economy of Home; Dress; Conversation; Employ- 
ment of Time; Friendship; Acting from General Prin- 
ciple; Prejudice; Consistency of 7, nama Marriage ; 
Claims of Society; Reading the Scriptures; The Stand- 
| ard of Christian Character ; Christian Duty; Oheerful- 
{ ness—Prayer; Forgiveness and Forbearance; Self-De- 
' nial—Self-Government; Christian Usefulness; Conclu- 
sion. d26 Stis 








Te TEACHERS, A rare opportunity is offered to 
a good teacher who may be willing to take charge 
of 0, and who. 

particulars may be 


of a Private School in the vicinit 
can invest a small capital. Fu 


. learned by inquiring of Robert S. Davis, 120 Washing- 


; ton street, Boston. 
j2 3ve 





4 te CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELIG- 
TOUS MISCELLANY, NO. CXXXIX, for Jan- 
uary 1847. Edited by Rev Alvan Lamson and Rex 
E. 8. Gannett. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Hugo Grotius and his "Fimes. 
Il. Beard’s Exhibition of Unitarianism. 
Ill. Ode. 
IV. The Progress of Nations. 
V. The German Catholic Church. 
V1. Life and Correspondence of John Foster. 
VII. Novels and Moral Writing. 
VIII. The Loss of the Senntene Ailentie m 
1X. Works on Swedenborgianism. 
X. Notices of Recent Publications. 
XI. Intelligence. 

This number of the Examiner being the commence~ 
ment of a new volume, a good opportunity is. offered to 
new subscribers. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 

j2 118 Washington street. 

A NEW VOLUME OF 'THE. CHRISTIAN EX- 

AMINER AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 
edited by Rev Alvan Lamson and Rev Ezra Gannett, 
will commence with the number to be published on the 
first of January 1847, and a good opportunity is offered 
for new subscribers to: commence. 

Twelve extra pases will be given in each number of 
the Examiner for the coming year, without increase of 
price. 

_ The Examiner will be published once in two months 
in numbers of one and fifty-six pages each at 
four dollars per annum. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
d19 188 Washington et. 


HURCH ORGANS. Societies or Committees 
about purchasing are invited to call at our 
Manufactory, on Causeway, opposite Nashua st., Bos- 
ton, where they will find new and hand Organ 
constantly on hand. ‘ 
Our arrangements are so complete that we can finish 
or build instruments of any size at the shortest noticeg 
and warrant them equal to the best which can be produ, 
ced in this country, and on as reasonable terms. 
We would refer to the e Organ lately built by us 


Art. 
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MERSON’S POEMS. This day published, Po- 


ems by Waldo Emerson, one volume 16mo- 
pp- 252. SAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washing. 
408» opposite street. d26 ; 


OYES’S PSALMS. This published "3. 

4N > Translation of the Plann, with note, pew eit 

one volume }2mo. to mat le 

ticles issued. JAMES MUNROE & CO., 484 Wash 

ingtoh, opposite School street. 26 

yseom OF ROBERT SWAEN. The subscri- 
bers will ish on the 20thof the 


Memoir of Hoburt Swain, 1 vol 36a, pp 200, one ot 


“GAMES MONWOE & CO., 184 Washington, op 
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PORTRY ‘The evening service being exchanged for an on from them, ro WINTER EVENINGS. Webster's Dictionary, Unabridged. NEW GOODS, Geiser aes FOR: FuBLic ais tas 
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eee Sent eee they oe 37| for all things, and the sports of winter are not to [From Burritt’s Christian Citizen.) EAVES reccived our Fal supply of New Goons, | de womination. “The highest comn ies of the Unitarian 
we would invite our customers and the public to tions have been 


the showers of missiles on the roof of the build- 
ing, by those who were without. — 

‘lo preserve the public peace, it was neces- 
sary to have the police in attendance. Occa- 
sionally, indeed, there was a cessation of noise 
from screams, catcalls, whistles, falling forms, 
and other strange sounds, but the moment 
there was an attempt to sing a hymn, many 
would begin a profane and often indecent song, 
and all attempt at worship failed. 

Not discouraged by the difficulties, the pro- 
moters of the school called for aid ; and several 
. warm-hearted, self-denying friends came into the 
midst of this mob-like company, and thus by di- 
viding the labor, and assigning a small number 
to the care of each, they seemed to be reduced 
to some kind of order. Not a session of the 
school past, however, without some outbréaking 
of violent rudeness and insult. As illustrative 
of these proceedings it may be mentioned that in 
the midst of the exercises, a boy took out of his 
pocket a live mouse, with a string made fast to 
his tail. It was allowed to run away as far as 
it could, when a general hunt took place. The 
confusion can easily be conceived. On another 
oceasion much alarm was created, by a lighted 
cracker being thrown on the floor. After one 
of the teachers had trimmed one of the lamps, 
the oil-can was taken away. On taking his hat 
to leave the school, he found the contents of the 
oil-ean had been deposited in it, to his no small 
annoyance. 

As a specimen of the class of pupils for whose 
good these trials and insults were endured we 
have room but for the following : 

A lad was asked his name, which he gave.— 
‘* Where do you live ?’’ inquired the teacher.— 
There was no answer, but the bey turned his 
face away. A little fellow in the same class re- 
marked, ** Please, sir, he don’t live nowhere !”’ 
‘* Indeed, hew is that?’’ ** His father and ntoth- 
erare both dead, and he has had no one to take 
care of him for two years : hesleeps under carts 
or sheds, or wherever he can. He was nearly 
naked, the upper part of his body being cevered 
with a small piece of brown holland. ‘He al- 
ways comes down our street at night,”’ observed 
the boy, ‘‘ and | give him a bit of my supper, 
or he'd have none.”? “ ‘That's true,” replied 
another, *‘ and though he’s so poor he keeps 
himself clean, for be goes down to the river 
early in the morning, and well washes himself.” 

Of the girl's school we have statements show- 
ing the urgent necessity of similar provision for 
them. A report before us says: 

Scenes of cruelty and barbarity sometimes oc- 
}cur, even among the female classes. In one 
| class, containing six girls, they quarrelled, and 
| continued fighting until their mouths were litter- 
jally ** filled with blood."’ The report adds, 
| ** The attendance of this latter class is very un- 

certain; they generally come in gangs, probably 
; at times when they have committed some mis- 
demeanor, to take shelter for a short season, 
| from the hands of justice."’ 

The writer of these remarks visited the Jurs- 
| don Street School in 1840, aud can testify to the 
| correctness of the above representation. 


THE INDIAN’S LANDS. 


The white man’s soul, it <hirsts for gaia! 
He makes himself a slave of gold! 

The Indian’s free and boundless lands, 
Once all his own, are bought and sold. 


An Indian to the forest went 
To strip the birch for his canoe, 
His father’s father’s was that wood, 
Before the wh'te his country knew. 


Long searched he for a fitting tree, 
Where once they easy were to find ; 

The white man’s axe had laid them low, 
The white man’s fire left few behind. 


At last ’twas found; he stripped its bark, 
He raised his bundle from the ground ; 

A white man stood beside bim there, 
And on the Indian sternly frowned. 


*Thou steal’st!’ “Thou art a thief!’ he cried: 
The Indian cast his bundle down, 

And calm replied, while turning round 
He met the white man’swhgry frown; 


‘God made the woods, and to his sons 
The Indians gave them long ago; 
The Indian never was a thief! 
He speaks the truth, as thou dost know.’ 


‘The white man came! He stole the woods, 
The hills, the streams, the fields, the game; 
The Indian never was a thief! 


The white man steals! His is the name!’ 
ro 








{For the Register.] 
DOERS. 


Who love and serve their God? Not only they 
Who in the sanctuary lowliest kneel, 

Nor they alone, who at the close of day, 
To their own private meditations steal. 


Not only they who in the field adore, 

‘Who from his works the Great God learn to know’ 
Who locking Nature’s brightening beauties o’er, 

Feel their own hearts with : is effulgence glow. | 





These worship God, but others are there not, 
From churches and from sacraments afar, 

Who follow all the precepts he has taught, 
As planet circles round its guiding star? 


He does the will of God, who never errs 
From his strict duty to his fellow men, 
Who their well-being to his own prefers, 
Happy, when all are happy iu his ken. 


He loves and praises God, who looketh not 
Upon tl is life in sad, repining, mood, 
Who beareth al! the evil of his lot 
And joyfully extracteth all the good. 


; s will ’er th h of pai . _ ; 
Ane ena oom, eee Ses Se ee The “ Ragged School Union was formed in 


Ditto without hat or cap, 
Ditto who are children of convicts, 7 

T psd ys of the children are themselves 
generally ignorant and careless as to the educa- 
tion of their offspring. Most of the children 
seem to come without consulting their father or 
mother (where they have them,) and many, no 
doubt, from mere love of novelty and pastime.— 
How important is it, therefore, that these schools 
should maintain the catholic unsectarian charac- 
ter, with which they began, admitting children 
of all denominations of the very lowest grade, 
and teaching such plain and simple truth (based 
always on the Word of God) as the meanest 
capacity may understand, and the most abandon- 
ed give some heed to. ; 

The teaching in the school has been found 
fault with as too exclusively religious. This is 
not to be wondered at, as matters still remain in 
7 to che majority. Where the children 
only assemble on the Sabbath day, and one week 
evening, the time does not allow of much being 
taught; and as religious knowledge is the most 
important, the teachers usually begin with that. 
But where opportunity offers, many of the teach- 
ers try to communicate all kinds of knowledge 
that may be useful to the children, especially a 
knowledge of the duties incumbent on them as 
children, brothers and siste:s, neighbors and cit- 
izens. 


— 


NEED OF SUCH SCHOOLS IN OUR CHIEF CITIES. 


It may not be that we have precisely the 
same class of youth in our cities tha: are found 
in Lendan, and perhaps the term * Ragged 
Schools’’ would not be appropriate to such an 
assemblage here; but if public statements on the 
subjects are to be credited, there are thousands 
who must be constrained by just such means io 
an abandonment of their evil courses, or they 
will pursue them to a fatal end. We have room 
but for a few paragraphs. 

Of Boston, it is said **that no less than twelve 
boys under eighteen years wf age, are confined 
in the city gaol. Gangs of boys roam through 
the streets every night seeking opportunities to 
plunder. During the summer nearly every shop 
in the lower part of Broad street bas been brok- 
en open, chiefly by these youthful depredators.”’ 

“Gangs of vicious boys are prowling about) 
the streets defying the law, and putting peace- | 
ful citizens in terror by their notorious and vio- 
lent proceedings.’’ After stating some instances 
of vivlence and outrage, it is stated:—‘‘In fact 





no man who is averse from repelling force by 
furce, is safe for a moment near these outlaws.”’ 

**For months a large portion of all the eriuni- 
nals who have crowded our police and municip- 
al courts have been minors. ’ 

A lad was recently expelled from one of the} 
public schools fur corrupting bis mates with in- | 
decent pictures. On investigation, it was found | 
that a few boys hired a room tor the exhibition | 
of such pictures, where they resorted, and that) 
a girl in one of the public schools was employed | 
to entice her school mates to go there. | 

In New York, “it is estimated that at least | 
20,000 children and youth are entirely unreach- | 
ed by Sunday school or other religious intluence; | 
a large portion of whom are already taking the 





L. ene ath sanenge nie a April, 1844, by a body of Sunday School teach- 
While the pale stars grown bright and dim ogain ers connected with various evanyelical denom- | 
Cast first and last rays on her anxious face. |inations. In a short time public attention was | 
| attracted to the scheme. Lord Ashley, and sev- | 
They serve him too—the suffering and the pure, | eral of the nobility expressed an interest in its 
Who walk unconsciously in God’s own ways, |success. The first report gave a list of TWEN- | 
Whose life is past in learning to endure, | TY schools, having an average attendance of | 
Whose every thought ascends a hymn of praise. 2000 children, and 200 teachers. 

: ‘  ConnEwia. At Windsor, (one of the royal residences,) a | 

‘* Ragged School” has been established by aj 

chimney sweep—(himself reclaimed from deep | 
wretchedness,) and he was now overseeing a 
| school of one hundred poor boys and girls, from 
| eight to ten years of age. So great confidence 
is felt in the plan that at Epping, (a densely 
populated place,) the sum of\fhfteen hundred dol- | 
Beyond the fields my course I bent, | lars was raised by voluntary subscriptions to | 
Whats en te height the oak grove stands, /opena school. By the Jast account that we) 


And Hemlocks thick like iron bands. | have seen, it appears that the number of these 
schools in or near London, is not Jess than twen- 


ty-six. The average attendance of pupils 2,500, 
| and of teachers 250. 


RAGGED SCHOOL UNION. 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





FIELD-BIRDS’ NESTS. 


BY WILLIAM E. CHANNING. 


Beyond the Brook so swift I went, 


And by the marsh, and by the pond, 
Though I bad wandered oft beyond, 
Never before I saw those eight, 


Those eight Birds’ nests now desolate. 


SOME OF THE RESULTS. 
| ‘The reports published by these schools are | 
| interesting, and record many cases of good aris- | 
| ing from theiroperation. In a report of aschool | 
| in St. Giles’s, it is stated that ‘* great improve- | 
| ment has taken place in the general conduct of | 
| the scholars. Here there is both a male and fe- | 
male adult class, a sewing class, and also a place | 
| for the scholars to wash before going into school ; | 
thirty-five have become depositors to the provi- | 
| dent fund, and thirty-three of the scholars have 
| been either wholly or partially clothed out of an- 
| other fund for that purpose, and placed in re- 
|spectable situations during the present year.” 
| Lhe intimate knowledge many of the scholars 
| have acquired of the jeading truths and doctrines 
| of Christianity, their attention tothe instructions 
imparted by their teachers, the correctness with 
Secure ts scately Palace tiled; | which the weekly texts have been learned, and 
p ore | their altered behavior in and ovt of school, give 
Seis ee ayes ov whies Mey stand, | hopeful indication that much good has been ac- 
As firm as acres of deep land. | eumsplished. 
| "The school in Jurston Street, Gloucester 
| Street, Westminister Road, has been held every 
| Sabbath evening during the last six years, and 
| trhough it upwards of 7,000 children and young 
| persous of the most abandoned habits have pas- 
'sed, many of whom have learned not only to 
read and write, but have become useful and cred- 
itable members of society; but as the time for 
instruction is so limited, it is deemed advisable 
to open a new and separate school near the same 
locality, asaday-school, Vast numbers of these 
youths are continually manifesting a desire to at- 
tend to instruction, if the time be made to suit 
theirconvenience. The followingoccurs in Gray's 
Yard report for the past year: One boy, whose 
conduct as a scholar was formerly very bad, is 
now a teacher in the school, and a member of a 
Christian Church; and two others who had 
been scholars have lately been drafted into the 
| Bible class of a neighboring school g! a better 

“ . |kind. Another youth, who was frequent! 
Think of the little Field-bird’s nest; | warned of his rol an resolved to prada, tn evi 
Can you not purchase such a rest, | companions, and went to reside elsewhere, in 
| order to be out of their way. He is now filling 
a useful station in society, and gaining an hon- 
est living by industry and care. 

The plan of a lending library, ona small scale, 
has been tried in two or three schools, and the re- 
sults are very encouraging,the books being gener- 
ally returned regularly and in good order. ‘lhe 
commitiee are anxious to extend this plan,and al- 
so tu distribute interesting little story books and 
tracts amongst the children, especially as they- 
are found frequently to read them aloud to their 
parents athome ‘The committee intend likewise 
shortly to supply Bibles and Vestaments, at 
half-price, to children who can read, and they 
have reason to believe that many will be thus 
subscribed for. 

The committee have not yet been able to carry 
out their plan of having a place for washing at- 
tached to every school, but a paid teacher has 
been tried at two or three (in order to have the 
school, open several evenings a week, as well as 
Sunday,) and it has been found to answer very 
well. It does not appear to discourage or drive 
away voluntary teachers (who are always wel- 
come,) but at the same time it cannot be disguis- 
ed, that in general there is a great scarcity of ac- 
tive, zealous, voluntary teachers, and the usual 
complaint is, that the children who crowd to the 
schools, cannot be attended to, or even admitted, 
for wauat of teachers. Several other schools 
have it in contemplation to engage a paid teach- 
er for giving week-day and evening instruction 
in reading, writing and accounts, provided the 
Union ean assist in paying part of the expense, 
which seldom exceeds £20 to £25 per annum, 
(say $100.) It is hoped that the liberality of 
the public will enable the committee to encour- 
age and carry out this plan, 

As an example of the class of boys in that 
neighborliood, the following was caref: ully made 
up lately by the Secretary of the Jorston Street 
ragged school: 

Number of boys on the school books who 


Each nest was filled with snow and leaves, 
Each nest that some small songster weaves, 
Yet pleasantly they seemed to me, 

These little homes of yesterday. 


So frail these buildings that the wind 
To airy journeys them consigned, 
Had not the architect displayed 

The quiet cunning of his trade. 


On some small twig the house was laid, 
That every breath from Heaven swayed, 
The nests swing easy as the bush, 

The wind in vain on these may push. 


Some grass and sticks together piled, 


Another summer comes the Bird, 
Her sweetly swelling song is heard, 
She hops into her little home, 

Her mate then merrily does come. 


Ye men who pass a wretched life, 
Consumed with care, consumed with strife, 
Whose gloom grows deeper day by day, 
The audience at a tiresome piay ; 


Who build the stately palaces, 
Where only endless Gilding is, 
Who riot in pe-petual show, 

In dress, and wine, and costly woe; 


Who haunt the narrow City’s street, 
Svrrounded by a thousand feet, 


With weary wrinkles in your brows, 





And faltering penance in your vows; 


A twig, some straws, a dreamy moor, 
The same some Summers going o’er. 














MISCELLANEOUS, 





“THE RAGGED SCHOOLS OF LONDON.” 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE SCHOOLS. 








It is not more than seven or eight years since 
the atiention of benevolent people in London was 
called to the forlorn condition of thousands of 

outh, of both sexes, who, not only in stature, 

ut in wickedness, had grown beyond the reach 
of common Sunday schoo's, and many of whom 
had become already notorious for crime. There 
were parts of the city and suburbs of London 
in which crowds of these miserable creatures 
were found. ‘These were justly called ‘breeding 
places for the hulks and jails, too horrible to 
contemplate. ’’ 

As early as 1839-40, a very destitute district 
in the vicinity of London was explored, and hun- 
dreds of people were found in a state of the most 
deplorable ignorance .and poverty. For their 
sakes an evenmg service was opened, and the 
most destitute were furnished wath suitable gar- 
ments to enable them to attend. The effort was 
frustrated by the abasive and violent conduct of 
vicious youth, who pelted the people and their 
teachers, as well as the building whew they 
were, with stones and other missiles. It was 
then thought best to attempt to bring these 
youths under some good influences. They were 
already far advanced in criminal courses. AS 
an evidence of this, it is stated that in one of the 
earliest schools, when the class-book was called 
over, the following were among the replies re- 
corded : Jolin Brown: ‘‘Gone to Tothill-fields,”” 
{A House of Correction.) James Smith: 
** Please, sir, he’s been to Bow Street’’ [police 





office,] ‘‘and has got a week on the mill,” [the are not in any regular employment, 140 
tread-mill.] George Tomkins: ‘*He’s in New- | Ditto who have been in prison, 27 
ate, [the chief London prison,) sir.” Henry | Ditto who live by begging, 41 
Ditto without farther or mother, 42 





ole: ‘*Pleaseysir, he was caught last night, 


but he'll soon be out.”? Ditto deserted by their parents, or run 


|names—the members of which 


first steps in the path of infamy and crime.— 
Some effuit has been made for their rescue, but 
such effort must be vastly increased, if we would 
make any perceptible impression.”’ ‘* The temp- 
tations and excitements to crime among the 
young, are greatly multiplied by the corrupting 
influence of a corrupt press.”’ 
Of Philadelphia, it is enough to say that the 
chief actors in firemen’s riots, and other out- 
rages upon persons and property, are found to 
be abandoned and reckless youths. Clubs or 
associations exist with savage and outlandish | 
are often found 
armed with deadly weapons, with which they | 
have attacked peaceable citizens, as if to show 
their contempt for human life and public peace. 
It has been estimated that at least a thousand 
youth could be mustered within two miles of the | 
State House, all prepared, within and withoat, | 


for the most revolting scenes of violence and out- 


rage. 


How many thousands ate under training | 


to fitthem for the same ranks, we may not} 


know; but for these thousands no adequate pro- 
vision now exists. The wise and geod of all | 
classes and denominations are warned of the! 
state of things around them. Will they awaken | 
to a sense of impending danger and open their 
hearts, hands and purses, to supply the ‘means 
of averting it! 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE? 


If the eyes of our citizens are but opened to} 
see the reality and magnitude of the evils which 
threaten us from the swelling multitudes of law- 
less or misgoverned youth, they will feel that 
something must be done. 
| We are not prepared to present any definite 
| plan of proceeding. ‘lhis must be the result of 
j inquiry and consultation, and must be modified 
by various local circumstances aid considerations. 
| We will venture only to suggest some leading 
| thoughts: . 
| J. Whatever is done at all should be done | 
| with the least possible de} iv. “ The mere discus- 
| sion of public grieva.ces, and of plans for their 
| alleviation, if not followed by prompt and vigor- | 
ous execullve measures, only aggravates the 
evil. The natural inference is that the mischief 
has been exaggerated, or that it is beyond reme- 
|dy, and in either case it only adds fuel w the 
| fire. : 

II. Our common Sunday schools are not like- 
ily to serve the purpuse fur which the “Raccep 
| Scnoots”’ of Loudou were instituted. Whatev- 
|er name we give to them, a class of schools 
| Must be organized, similar in their main features 
|to our ordinary schools, (as in the employment 
| of voluntary teachers; in the strictly Seripiural 
| but wnsectarian characier of the instruction, 
&c.,) yet sull differing from them in the mode 
of collecting pupils, in the arrangement and fur- 
niture of the reom, in the character and qualifi- 
cation of the teachers, in the nature and grade 
of the exercises, and in the attractions and asso- 
ciations of the time and place of meeting, 

lil. Though Sunday schvol teachers must 
take the laboring oar in the work tw be done 
one prime object must be to enlist the sympathy 
and co-operation of those who have means or 
tune, or skill, not now fully employed,—thus 
ADDING TO THE sTOCK Of benevolent activity, 
rather than diverting it into a new channel 

IV. At least one school should be opened, at 
once, in each of our principal cities; and to give 
it a fair start, the utmost skill, and pains, and 
interest should be concentrated there. A job 
well begun, is a job half finished. The experi- 
ment can be made on such a scale as the degree 
of interest and zeal warrants, and with the pal 
viction that it is better to succeed with ten pu- 
pils, than fail with a hundred. 

V. It may be needful to connect with such a 
school some extraneous advantages, as an in- 
ducement to attend; such as gratuitous instruc- 
tion in science on a week day evening, or as- 
sistance in getting employment, or free access to 
some useful popular lecture, on condition of cor- 
rect behavior, &c. These are details upon 
which we do not enter, and allude to them only 
to show the nature of the undertaking. 

VI. Make the establishing of this class of 
schools a subject of discussion, (not_ merely ex- 
hortation,) in Teachers’ Meetings. Let the facts 
in the case be ailigently ascertained and truly 
presented—nothing extenuated,and nothing set 
down for effect. Let us spare no pains to bring 
these facts, in the most intelligible form, to the 
minds of our benevolent citizens; and if we are pre 
pared to show that great good can be done, and 
that there are hearts and heads and hands and feet 
ready to enlist in the attempt to do it, we may 
look for large success. 


REQUISITES. 


1. Great labor and self-denial on the part of 
those who undertake the work; 

2. Generous support on the part of our weal- 
thy and well-disposed citizens; ’ 

3. Skill and tact in devising and applying the 
means of success; 

4. Continual prayer and supplication to God 
for his favor towards the undertaking, without 
which the wisest human counsels will be turned 
to confusion. 

5. Perseverance. 








be denounced. Exercise is absolutely necessary 
for the promotion of health, and sluggishness in 
youth is a bad presage of manhood. But yet 
there is much time that may be profitably spent 
in reading, in writing, and in mathematical 
studies. 2 

It is poor business to devote much time to 
theological controversy. Good morals are the 
polar star of all religious systems, and any 
teachings which clash with good ‘morals must 
be at once rejected. Theologians have spent 
their lives in eontriving new ways to heaven, 
and their petty disputes are not worthy of much 
attention of reasonable beings. 

The plain common sense of the New Testa- 
ment, uncontaminated by subtle constraints and 
by dark elucidations, will be found sufficient to 
give strength to moral resolutions; and you need 
not give yourselves trouble on account of any 
supernatural operations with which many peo- 
ple will strive to afflict you; for all supernatural 
operations are entirely beyond your control, and 
you have nothing to do with them, but to submit 
all to Him who governs the Universe. 

Choose good books therefore and endeavor 
not to be entaagled by teachings which are not 
comprehended by the teachers themselves; for 
if the blind lead the blind they both fall into the 
ditch. No, procure the best historical books 
and learn what the werld has been as well as 
what it now is. Think for yourselves as you 
progress, ‘‘and believe not every tale.” The 
history of our own country ought to be familiar 
to every son of this western world. ‘The histo- 
ry of England 1s next in importance, and as we 
claim kindred with that race and trace our ori- 
gin thence, we ought not to be ignorant of the 
events that have contributed to exalt that coun- 
try so high in the estimation of mankind. 

‘At school children are put to the study of 
English Grammar at an age when they cannot 
possibly comprehend its meaning. Much time 
is almost entirely lost by such management, | 
though the memory may be improved by having 
any unmeaning sentences to commit and to re- 


“We would advise all who are about to purchase a 
complete vocabulary of our ¢mother- to wait and 
examine, before , this cheap, and beauti- 
ful and convenient edition of Dr Webster, the merit and 
superiority of which, over all others, they will perceive 
at the first glance.’’ 

[From the C.ncord (N, H.) Statesman.) 

We have received from the publishers, Messrs. Mer- 
riam of Springfield, Mass., a ‘Specimen ofa new stereo- 
type edition now in progress, of Dr Webster’s Ameri- 
can Dictionary of the Rogie Language.” It is elegant- 
ly executed, and the whole work, which is to be like it, 
will, when finished, be one of the most beautiful books 
ever issued from the American press. The paper is 
fine, white and firm, and the type new. There are three 
colu:nns ona page, surrounded by a double marginal 
line, which gives the page a particularly neat anu fin- 
ished a . The whole is to be comprised in one 
volume, crown quarto. Among the advantages of this 
over former editions, are the addition of several thous- 
and words,—a_ thorough revision of the whole work by 
Prof. Goodrich of Yale College,—the insertion of the 
key to the pronunciation at the bottom of every age, 
(very convenient,)—tables of Greek and Latin proper 
names, Scripture do, and Geographical do, (the last is 
a great desideratum,) and a Memoir of Dr Webster.— 
The first edition of the Dictionary, in 2 vols. quarto, 
cost $20; the second, in 2 vols 8vo, cost $13,50. This, 
which is the original work unabridged, with the a.ove- 
named improvements, is to cost ouly $6. Undoubted- 
ly it will be by far the chea 
lish language ever published. Of its merits we need, o 
course, say nothing. It is now very generally received 
as the standard of our mother tongue. The publishers 
state it is now in progress, and will be published during 
the coming season. 

{<¢Specimens may be seen at the principal book- 
tF2 n28 


stores. 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
OFFICE NO 4 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


_ operations of this Company are confined to Life 
Insurance exclusively, and are conducted upon the 
mutual principle; the profits being divided every year 
gyre the insured, in proportion to the premium paid 
by them. 

‘The Premium, if over $50, may be paid, one fourth 
in cash, and three-fourths in an approved note, at 12 





Dictionary of the Eng- 


call and examine our assortment, which is larger and 
better than at any prevjpus season, and which will be 
sold at very low prices, and we ourselves to al- 
ways sell any article in our line as low as it can be 
found in the city. 


DRESS SILKS. 
We have a beautiful assortment of Rica CoLorED 
S1Lks for Dresses, of the newest patterns and styles. 
Buiack Sivxs, for Dresses and Mantillas, of the 
best color and finish. 
Buve Brack Sivks that are warranted not to spot. 
CASHMERES, 
MOUSSELINE DE LAINES, ALPACCAS, 
PLAIDS, 
And every other kind of Dress Goods. 
LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS. 
In our Shawl Room will be found every variety of 
Long and Square Shawls, new patterns. 


THIBET CLOTHS 


OF EVERY DESIRABLE COLOR. 


These Goods are from the best manufacturers, and 
warranted equal to any others in the city, as it regards 
fabric and color, being imported expressly for us. 


EMBOSSED 
PIANO AND CENTRE TABLE COVERS. 
LINEN GOODS. 


Our usual full supply of every kind of Linen Goods 
wanted for family use. 


CLOAK GOODS, 


Of all the new styles, particularly PLa1ps, in great va- 


riety. 
MOURNING GOODS. 


Black and Blue Black Silks, Bombazines, Alpaccas, 
M. de Laines, Crapes, Veils, and-all other articles for 
Mouraing. 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
Blankets, Quilts, Linen Damasks, Cottons, Flannels. 
“MBROIDERIES AND LACES. 


In this department we have a choice selection of new 
and beautiful Embroideries and Laces, of the latest pat- 





months, with interest, subject to assessment at 60 
days notice, or it may be paid half yearly, quarterly or 





hearse. 
Geography is a study that is better understuod | 


monthly. 
Policy holders participate in the whole amount of the 


by children, and Geography should always pre- | profits, there being no proprietary interest or loan” to 


cede English Grainmar. 


ed to advantage in middle age, and so may his- | 
tory, and the sciences generally. 


In regard to Grammar a master or tutor is re- 


But this may be learn- | absorb any portion thereof. 


A inarried woman may insure the life of her husband, 
i — will enure to her sole use, and that of her chil- 
| dren. 2 


| Creditors may insure their debtors, or debtors them- 


quired, and when this study is commenced its | selves, for the protection of creditors. 


application to compesition should be taught.—| 


No risk will be taken ona any one life, exceeding 


Dry and abstract rules, not well understood, are | ¢5000. 


soon forgotten, or remembered to no use. At 
thirteen or fourteen, children are old enough to 
write and compose sentences. And student in 
Grammar should always be applying his rules in 
writing. In this mode of teavhing, grammar 
will be understood, and apt scholars will never 
forget the use of the rules that they have com- 
mitted to memory. 

Yet reading and spelling must be first learned; 
and these are never seen in perfection unless 
they are acquired during the years of minority. 
All who have acquired the art of reading with 
facility and of spelling accurately may acquire 
knowledge at any time of life, but he who can- 
not read and spel] at twenty will never be a 
good reader—nor spell his words as other men 
do. 

Parents ouzht to be watchful that their off- 
spring may not be bred in ignorance. For ig- 
norance is the block that imposition chooses to 
build on. Let ne day be lost while the school 
lasts, for the class is broken and confused when 
one of the members fails to attend. 

Farmers have more leisure at this season of 
the year than mechanics of any class, and far- 
mers in this‘country are highly culpable when 
they neglect to compel their children to avail 
themselves of the means that are here freely of- 
fered to acquire the elements of knowledge. 

[Maine Cultivator. j 














PRICES REDUCED! 
“FROM AND AFTER” THIS DAY, 


AT THE 


LADIES? EXGHANGE, 


fy Proprietors of this Establishment respectfully 
give public notice, that fo the purpose of making 
MORE RAPID SALES OF THEIR LARGE STOCK, 
they have 
REDUCED THEIR PRICES, 

and will offer every article at a price which will insure 
its immediate sale. 

In consequence of the dull weather of November, we 
have a larger stock of 


SHAWLS, SILKS, AND DRESS GOODS, 


than is usual at this season, and purchasers will have a 
large assortment to select from. We shall offer our 
large and select assortment of 


SHAWLS 


at such prices ae shall tempt all who see them to buy. 

Casumere Loxe SHawts from $10 to $90, usu- 
al price £15 to $125; 

100 HicgutanD Ptarw Lone SHawts, all wool, 
$5, usual price $7 50; 

And all our Long and Square Shawls at equally low 
prices, among which are sowe new and beautiful CasH- 
MeRE Lone ano Square, HichHtann Lone, anno 
Vetvet SHAWLS, received by last arrivals. 


OF DRESS AND CLOAK SILKS 
We can offer an unrivalled assortment, in BLacks, 
Buor Bracks and CoLors, and we shall reduce the 


prices from 5 to 25 cents per yard, according to relative | 


cost; prices varying from 25 cents a yard to the most 


costly fabries, and of all widths, from 1-2 yard to 5-4. | 


| 


Our stock of Black Silks and Evening Silks is unusu- | 
ally large and select, and Ladies wishing Blk. Silks for 


No person is liable beyond the amount of his premium. 
| Whole nomber of Policies issued, 2589 

Whole amount of Premiums received, $241,284 

Clergymen and professional men generally, Merchants 
and Traders, Civil, Military and Naval Officers, and 
persons in every station in society, may secure to their 
families, in the event of death, a comfortable support, 
by making, with this Institution, a small investment for 
| an insurance upon their lives, 

The Directors have permission to refer to Robert G. 
| Shaw, Esq., Messrs. J. E. Thayer & Bro., Johnson, 
Sewall & Co., G. 8. Hillard, Esq., H. Inches, Jr. Exq. 
| Hon. Stephen Fairbanks, Hon. John G. Rogers, J. W. 
| Paige, Esq., C. W. Cartwright, Esq., Samuel A. Ap- 
| pleton, Esq. 
| All necessary information will be furnished by 
| OLIVER BREWSTER, Agent, 
ol7 Amis No 4 State st., Boston 


G REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
| <0 Newry Srereotyrep Epition. The sub- 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination, have just 
| published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
| One Hundred Hymns has been made. 

They have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 

| now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary Hymns. 

The additions have been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 


. . . ' 
It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 


views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec- 
| tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
| Hymns of high character, written since it was first pub- 
| lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 
| The following are sqme of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
| Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr 
| Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Fed- 
j}eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st- 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev. 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev.Dr. Dewey ; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 


terns. 

We have spared no pains to have our stock as com- 
plete as possible, and are now ready to offer it at such 
exceedingly low prices that we feel sure that those who 
buy of us will be satisfied that our goods are cheap. 


“ONE PRICE ONLY.” 
DANIELL & CO., 
201 WASHINGTON STREET. 


010 iskoseop3m 





SPLENDID EXHIBITION 


OF CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, AND 
GOOD READY MADE CLOTHING, AT 


QUINCY HALL CLOTHING STORE, 
OVER FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 


i greatest display of READY MADE CLOTH- 
ING ever offered in this city, at WHOLESALE or 
RETAIL. 


ONE PRICE, 


and this guaranteed to be the lowest that similar articles 
can be obtained for. 

DEALERS IN CLOTHING, and TRADERS 
FROM THE SOUTH and WEST, are invited to 
examine this Stock before making their purchases. 

A large lot of THIN CLOTHING will be closed off 
at REDUCED PRICES. 


CITY TRADE. 


We gnarantee them as good and fashionable GAR- 
MENTS as can be obtained in Boston, at much less 
prices than is usually paid—style, fit and workmanship 
not to be excelled. Made from the most fashionable 
fabrics. Any description of Clothing made to order, at 


bestowed upon it by those by whun j 
“ vom it ha 
yp ort wa qualified to judy ot its hn 
ston Hy Pte my tet the estimat.on 1 which the ¢ Chris. 
lowing: » We are permilted to give the fol. 
[extract from a letter by Rev. Dr. F 
bric J 3 
I have looked throu 
Solin gh the look wi ‘ 
ssa raaug I feel that our commu.nit pips camer 
Assoeiation” for. tate th Cheshire Pastoral 
Ivauty tied tenants Of public neg 2outribution to the 
bond heel ae to me, ead2h 
thou v have ex “Oo me, and—what 
west tout f nave ever seen. Theeikewine among the 
great good taste, and wita a ‘udgment th yer with 
vides some fitting strain of sacre, cueaie f ppily pro- 
casion and subject. The number of pa . ‘tae wa 
I think none too large; and it js surprisi ge, but 
one ee 8 among so many.’ ng how few 
_ The following Societies have introd: ‘Chr 
tian Hymns’ into their Clurches:— ced the * Chris. 


Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass 

Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 

Rev. C. sip do, Barnstable, Mass. 
hapel, ‘Taunton, Mass. 

» Hopkinton, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Societ » Dublin, N. H 

Rev. Mr. Livermore’s do, Ratan, N. H. 

Kev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 

Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterbord’, N. H. 

—— enn, Vt. 

- » Troy, N. Y. 

Rev. C, Bradford's: Bridgewater, Mass. 

Rev. H. Lambert’s, East Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. 

Rev Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 

Cha: el of the Divinity Sckvol, Cambridge 

Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 

Rev. W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 

Moun. Pleasant Congregational Church, og he 

mn 


rancis, of Cam- 




















Societios about furnishing themselves with 
Books, ave requested to send to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 


nl4 118 Washington st 











short notice, and low prices. 

Just received of an Insolvent Debtor, one of the best 
retail Stocks in the city, which will be sold at 25 per 
cent discount from the cost to manufacture. 


Also—One ditto at 40 per cent dis. 
o J. SIMMONS & CO. 


jy4 is6m Over Quincy Market, Boston. 
KENDALL P. SAUNDERS, 

No. 482 WASHINGTON STREET....BOSTON, 
(DIRECTLY OPYToOSITE ELIOT STREET.) 
VARIETY 
AND 
Woooden Ware Establishment, 
AND MANUFACTURER OF 
REFRIGERATORS, 

OF A SUPERIOR QUALITY, 

And warrants them equal, if not superior to any made 
in the State, and are staffed with Pulverized Charcoal. 
WILLOW CARRIAGES, CRADLES, 
BASKETS AND CHAIRS. 


—ALSO, A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF— 


Wooden, Tin, Japaned, and Britannia Ware, with 
every article for furnishing*families commencing House- 
keeping, and others in want, at as reasonable prices as 
any store in the city, or country, witha general assort- 





Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsh- 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
‘ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newbury port, Sand- 
| wich, Sherburne,Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster,Chelms- 
|ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
ver, N. I; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 
| Providence, Newport, R.1I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan- 
jnah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern and Western States. 
We respectfully request Clergemen or Charch Com- 
| mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, or 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses, 
| when copies shall be sent them for examination. 
JENKS & PALMER, 
Chambers 131 Washingon st. 
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OARDING & DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
| LADIES IN PLYMOUTH. The subscriber, 


Spring wear, will make a saving by buying now | being about to commence the fourth term of his School, 


CASHMERES AND DRESS GOODS. 
Our large stock of 
LAINES, OTTOMANS, CASTILLIANS, ORE- 
GON PLAIDS, ALIWAL AND 
PLAIDS, GINGHAMS, PRINTS, &c., and 
RAW SILK PLAIDS, 
WILL ALL BE OFFERED AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
FRENCH CLOAKINGS AND MERINOS. 

In CLOAKINGS, THIBETS, MERINOS, 
HIGHLAND PLAIDS, GALA PLAIDS, and 
other Cloak Materials, our stock is large, and embraces 
all the most desirable styles and colors. 


ALL OUR 
MOURNING GOODS, 
BOMBAZINES, ALPACCAS, INDIANAS, 


CRAPES, §c., will be offered at reduced prices. 
Together with all our stock of 


LINEN GOODS 


Sheetings, Shirtings, Damasks, Napkins, Cloths, 
Lawns, Cambrics, Diapers, Huckabues, Crash, &c.; &c, 


; 4 
W ‘OLLEN GOODS, 
CLOTHS ; CASSIMERES ; DOESKINS ; 

VESTINGS ; all Stuffs for Boys’ Wear, §c. ; Gents? 

Dressing Robes ; Velvets ; Plaids for Children, &c. 

ALL OUR STOCK OF 
COTTONS, BLANKETS,FLAN NELS,LACES, GLOVES, 
EMBROIDERIES. 


TABLE AND PIANO CLOTHES, HOSIERY, 


and our large assortment of new and beautiful 


Cashmere Scarfs, 
ata liberal discount. Our best PARIS KID GLOVES 
at 564 cents. 

_ Our stock being much larger than ever before at this, 
reason of the year, we shall offer great inducements to 
our customers, that we may thereby sell every article of 
our stock on hand. 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO., 


1922 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
@19 ow 


UNITARIAN DEPOSITORY, 
—For the Publication and Sale of— 
ALL UNITARIAN WORKS, 
—BY— 
JAMES MUNROE & COMPANY, 
GRaniTE BUILDING, 
No 134 Washington, opposite Schoo! street:::Boston 
my23 uf 
REENWOOD’S HYMNS. The Publisher of the 
Christian Register has on hand GREENWooD’s 
HyY™Nns, in all styles of binding furnished by the pub- 
lishers, and at as low prices. He would be glad to sup- 
ply Unitarian Societies which use this compilation. In- 
dividuals will also be supplied, at the lowest retail pri- 
ces, and the volumes for a small additional 
ge. 
&F Christian Régister Office, No 14 Water st. d5 








| would like to receive four or five young ladies into his 


CASHMFRES, M. DE | family, as boarders. The healthful and agreeable loca- 


tion of his house—directly overlooking the bay—the pe- 


VICTORLA | Culiar social advantages of the town, and the facility of 


jacces$ to it by railroad, recommend his School to the 
| attention of parents, who are in quest of a place of edu- 
| cation for their daughters. 
Those who may wish to inquire respecting his quali- 
| fications as a teacher, are referred to the following indi- 
| viduals:—Rev. G. W. Briggs, Jacob H. Loud, Esq., 
Thomas Russell, Esq., Plymouth; Rev. C. Robbins, 
Rey. E. Peabody, Mr. George W. Bond, Boston; 
| Rev. G. Putnam, Roxbury; Mrs. H. Ware, Jr., Mil- 
jton; and Mr. David Dana, Lowell. 
| Particular information may be obtained by addressing 
| the subscriber. H F. y 
Plymouth, Feb 25, 1846 tt mh7 








EW AND VALUABLE ENGLISH PERIOD- 
\4 ICAL, CROSBY §& NICHOLS have just re- 
| ceived the first five numbers of The Peoples’ Journal, 
| containing amusement, general literature and instruc- 
tion, with an earnest and business like inquiry into the 
| best means of satisfying the claims of Industry. The 
|names of William Howitt, (one of the proprietors,) 
Mary Howitt, Harriet Martineau, Miss Mitford, Ebe- 
nezer Elliot, Mrs Loudon, Frederica Bremer, Barry 
Cornwall and others, who will be permanent coniribu- 
| tors, indicate the literary character of the work. It 
will also be embellished with elegant engravings from 
the first English artists. The extremely low price of 
the work will put within reach of all classes. It will 
come to subscribers at $2,50 per annum. Single num 
bers, 25 cents. Published in monthly parts of 70 pages. 
_CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. 
je27 is4tostf Agents for Publishers. 


ment of Fancy Baskets and other Goods. 
§c$- All Goods warranted and sent to any part of the 
city free of expense. ltis12o0s 010 











DEPOSITORY 

OF THE 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 

AND OFFICE OF 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gren. SEcRETARY, 
AT 
CROSBY & NICHOLS 

118 Washington street, Boston. 


C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the A. 
U. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo 
distribution. janl7 





WILLIAM BELL, 

56 Court street, head of Brattle street, and 62 
Tremont street, near the Whig Reading Room, 
BOSTON. 

MANUFACTURER OF 
Solid Leather, Boot Top, Fancy and Common 
TRUNKS, VALISES, CARPET BAGS, &c. 
—ALSO,— 

LADIES’ BONNET AND DRESS TRUNKS. 
Trunks Repaired at Short Notice. 
my23 tf 





S$. D. CUNNINGHAM, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


Manufacturer’s Agent for the Sale of 


Boots, Shoes, Leather, &e. 
yo. 10 Raitroapd Brock, Lincoty St., 
Opposite Worcester and Western Passenger Station, 

BOSTON, 
§G- Dealers please call. 


osfim 


STORAGE. 
je6 





DR. J. H. LANE, 

NO. 170 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
DEVOTEES PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
DISEASES OF THE THROAT , BRONCHITIS 
§c.) AND THEIR CURE, 
ACCORDING TO THE 


NEW METHOD OF TREATMENT, 


Office Hour, 24 o’clock P. M. 024 


osly 





ANUALS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.— 
CROSBY § NICHOLS have just published 
the following valuable Manuals for Sunday Schools, viz 
Questions adapted to the Text of the New Testament, 
designed for children in Sunday Schools, with hints for 
explanation and remarks by the Teachers; by Dr C.S. 
Cartee. No 1, Matthew. 
Do do. No 2, Luke and John. 
on ae —. for — Schools, 5th edition 
ey have nearly ready—A Manual on 
Acts, by Rev T. B. hg fo ee 
Do do on the Parables of our Saviour, by Rev F. D. 
Huntington. 3 
C. &. N. publish Mr Phillips’s Service Book for 
Sunday Schools, of which they have just issued a new 
stereotype edition. The Suede School Singing Book, 
by E. L..White, 3d edition. The Ministry of Christ, 
by Rev T. B. Fox, 3d edition. A Scripture Catechism 
of the Christian Religion, stated in the words of the Bi- 
ble, by Rev Eph. Peabody. 
{$-Copies of the above furnished for examination by 
the Publishers. 118 Washington street. 
my2 is6tostf 





LINT’S GEOGRAPHY. The History and Geo- 
graphy of the Mississippi Valley; to whieh is ap- 
pended a Condensed Physical hy of the Atlan- 
tic United States; and the whol@™#American Continent ; 
second edition; by Timothy Flint, author of “Recollec- 





tions of the last Ten Years in the Mississippi Valley.” 
For sale at the office of the Christian ister, 14 
Water street. apll 


JOHN S. BODEN, 

SAIL MAKER, 
COMMERCIAL STREET, 
Head of Commercial Wharf, Boston. 
Q- Sarts made on the most reasonable terms an 


warranted in all respects, at the shortest notice, 
f18 osly 





PROSPECTUS 
OF A RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, ENTITLED 


THE WESTERN EVANGELIST, 


EVOTED to the cause of Christianity in its most 
liberal, comprehensive, and rational form. Pub- 
lished at Buffalo, N. Y., and conducted by 
REV. L. 8S. EVERETT. 
_Trrms.—The Terms of the Western Evangelist 
will be, invariably, Two Dollars pe site in advance; to 
which twenty-five cents will be added for every three 
months delay. a8 





WANTED, to supply files, a few copies of the 
Christian Register of June 6th. Subscribers 
who have no further use for that number will do the 
publisher a favor by sending it, by mail, or otherwise, 
addressed to ‘‘Christian Register, Boston.” jy 





EV. DR. GANNETT’S SERMON ON THE 
TEMPERANCE CAUSE, is jt a 





CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. 


A LS FOR 1847. The Diadem—10 engrav- 


ings; 
Mayflower—9 engravings; 
Amaranth—7 engravings ; 
Evergreen—10 engravings ; 
Christmas Blossoms—6 engravings ; 
Rainbow—10 steel plate engravings ; 
Christian Keepsake—9 engravings ; 
Rose of Sharon—7 engravings ; 
Floral Offering—10 plates, beautifully colored ; 
Friendship’s Offering—9 engravings ; 
Opal—9 engravings ; 
Also beautiful editions of 
— and Poetry of Europe, edited by H. W. Long- 
Ow 5 
Dome and Poetry of England, edited by R. W. Gris- 
wold; 
2g and Poetry of America, edited by R. W. Gris- 
wold; 
Poets and Poetry of America, edited by Keese; 
Byrant’s Poems, illustrated with 16 engravings ; 
Willis’s Poems. 
All in rich bindings. For sale at low prices at SIMP- 
KINS’S, No 94 Washington street, dl2 





HRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 

/ Crossy & NicHoxts, No. 118 Washington at., 
have for sale a great variety of Books, &c. suitable for 
Holiday Presents; 

—AMONG WHICH ARE— 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ANNUALS.—Drawing 
Room Scrap Book, Foget-me-Not, Friendship’s Offer- 
ing, Opal, Mayflower, Rose of Sharon, Gift of Friend- 
ship, The Rose, Christian Keepsake, Amaranth, Hya- 
cinth, Evergreen, Boudoir Annual, Diadem, Christmas 
Blossoms, Christian’s Annual, &c. &c. 

ELrGastTLy ILtustrateD Works. ~ Bryant’s 
Poems, Longfellow’s, Scott’s American Poet’s Gift, 
Poet’s of America, Poems of Southey, Cowper, Burns, 
Moore, Hemans, Shelley, Shakspeare, Mrs Ellis, Mrs 
Osgood, Sigourney, Scenes in the Life of the Savior, 
Scenes in the Lives of the Apostles, Headley’s Sacred 
Mountairfs, Lays for the Sabbath, &c. &c. &e. 

JuveniLe Works. Every variety of books for 
childien of all ages, and by the most popular authors, 
among which are many prepared expressly for the sea- 

son. 

MISCELLANEOUS Books. The works of Chan- 
ning, Ware, Greenwood, Dewey, Peabody’s Sermon to 
the Afflicted, Sermons of Consolation, Martyria, Liv- 
ermore’s Lectures to young men, The Young Maiden, 
Self-Formation, Selections from Fenelon, Channing’s 














Thoughts, and other books too numerous to mention. 
Also, beautiful English and American edition, of the 

Bible, some in rich bindings of Velvet and Gold. 

_ For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Wash- 

ington street. d12 





N& BOOKS. James Munroe & Co., have in 
Press, and will publish in about ten days— 

1. Noyes’s Psalms—A_ new translation of the Book 
of Psalms, with an Jutroduction and Notes, new edi- 
tion, 12mo. 

2. Ware’s Discourses—Discourses by Rev H. Ware, 
Jr., being vol 3d of the Works, 12mo. 

3. Memoir of Robert Swain, 1 vol 16mo. 

4. Critical and Miscellaneous Essays of A. H. Ever- 
ett, 2d series, 12mo. 

5. Poems, by Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1 vol, 16mo. 

6. Homage of the Arts, with Miscellaneous Pieces 
from Ruchart, Frioligrath, and other German Poets, by 
Charles .. Brooks, 1 vol 16mo. 

7. Songs of the Sea, with Poems and Dramatic 





Pieces, by Epes Sargent, 1 v1 16mo, 

8. Poems, by Rev W. T. Bacon, 1 vol 16mo. 

9. Essays, by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Ist series, new 
edition, 1 vol 16mh. 

10. Homer’s Liliad, with new Notes by Prof Felton, 
1 vol 12mo. 

11. A system of Moral Philosophy, adapted to chil- 
dren and Families, and especially to Common Schools, 
by Rev O. Steele and a friend, 1 vol 18mo. 

12. Agameninon of Aeschylus, with Notes, by Prof. 
Felton, 12mo. 

13. Shells from the Strand of the Sea of Genius, by 
Miss Farley, (one of the Editors of the Lowell Offering,) 
12mo. d12 





EW ENGLISH BOOKS. Christianity the De- 
liverance of the Soul and its Life, by Wm Mount- 
ford, M. A., 16mo. 

The Mission—The German Catholics, by G. G. 
Gervinus, translated from the German, 12mo. 

Christianity of Enrope, by Novelus Frederick Von 
Hardenburg, translated from the German, by the Rev 
John Dalton, 12mo. 

The Philosophy of Art, an Oration on the Relation 
between the Plastic Arts and Nature, by N. W. J. Von 
Schelling, translated frou the German by A. Johnston, 
12mo. 

The Destination of Man, by Johann Gotleib Fitchte, 
translated from the German by Mrs Parcy Sirnett, 12 


mo. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., Importers 

of English Books, 134 Washington, opposite School 

street. 3t db 





OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 
The academic year in the subscriber’s School is 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and Sep- 
tember. The School is a private Academy, limited in 
number, and receives the undivided attention of its 
teachers. Every effort is made to render the School 
and family pleasant and profitable to the pupils ;—the 
course of instruction ones the branches of 4 40- 
u rf i ssical education. Kg 
== 7h pellgwersy including instruction, board, 
washing, &c. ‘ 
Reference is permittec 


] to the flowing gentlemen in 
Boston:—Samuel Greele, 


F. O. Watts, Francis Fisher, 

yr. W. Cl seph Breck, George Howe, J. L. L. 
Ys 2 ne ar, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. D. 
Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr. 
Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, and Hon. Samuel Hoar 


Barrett Esq. of Concord. 
and Joseph CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 





Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf j24 





OAP STONE QUARRY, AND FARMING IM- 
S PLEMENTS. The subscriber is now opening @t 
Blandford, a valuable and extensive Quarry of Soap 
Stone, which, is superior to any other substance for lin- 
ing Stoves, Furnaces and Fire Places. The fire has 
no effect upon it. From four to six tons of the stone ! 
at the Depot of the Western Railroad at Russell, where 
it may be examined and purchased. : 4 

1 am also making Machines for Straw Cutting, 2 
offer them for sale, at my shop in Blandford. This Pe 
chine may be seen and also porchased at Bagg & 
son’s Agricultural Store in Springfie os BORN. 


JOHN 
Blandford, Oct 17, 1846. 








ir of 
. AND WORKS. 1. Memoir o 
ne pen) Ware, Jr., by his brother John 

Ware, M. D., 2d ed, 2 vols, portraits. 
are, M. b’+s are, Jr., edited Rev. 


of Rev Henry 
conse nines, vols 1 and 2 now ready, vol 3 is in 


Pe | at the Savior, 5th ed, 18mo. 
. ete on Extemporaneous Preaching, — e's 
5. Forsnation of the Christian Character, 13th ec, 
#00: Selections from Priestley’ Writings, with a Me- 


i Mr Ware, 12mo. 4 
st 9 ie of Rev Dr Noah Worcester, with fine steel 


Portrait, 12mo. ia gate ail wholesale and re- 


School st. 
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opposite 
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